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[Loe has been a great deal of talk this week 
about the suggested “truce” in Ireland, but 
we can see no reason to suppose that behind 
it there is any reality at all. There is a universal wish 
for peace, but there is no sign at present of any effective 
will to peace. No doubt the great majority of Irish- 
men are utterly sick of violence, while the Prime Minister 
and some of his advisers are disappointed by the failure 
of the reprisals campaign to justify the hopes of rapid 
success which were placed in it. The unpleasant 
necessity of living behind barricades in Downing Street 
is also, it may be assumed, a considerable factor in the 
situation. But all these things added together go a 
very little way towards producing the conditions 
necessary for successful negotiations. The Chief Secre- 
tary has been severely criticised for having destroyed 
the hope of peace by his militant language in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday. But in truth there was 
nothing to destroy; all he did was to call attention, 
somewhat roughly perhaps, to the real position. The 
spirit of Sinn Fein remains unbroken, and seems never 
likely to be broken; the Government remains for all 
practical purposes the mouthpiece of Sir Edward Carson. 
Until one or other of those conditions is changed, what 
prospect can there be of any serious negotiations what- 
ever? This Coalition Government can never make 
peace with Ireland. 
* * * 








An Irish correspondent writes :—Irish opinion, as the 
events and discussions of the last week have shown, is 
whole-heartedly in favour of an armistice. Undoubtedly, 
it would be an advance to obtain a cessation of methods 
of violence, but a truce which did not lead to a per- 
manent peace must in the long run leave things even 


worse than they are at present. It would be folly to 
deny that those who are working hardest for recon- 
ciliation are by no means optimistic about the result 
of their efforts. Smooth words are still being uttered 
behind closed doors in Downing Street, but these words 
count for little in Ireland against the fact that moderates 
like Mr. Arthur Griffith and Mr. John MacNeill are in 
Mountjoy Prison, and that armed police have a free hand 
to raid a meeting of the Dublin Corporation, and carry 
off half-a-dozen aldermen and councillors on the very 
day that resolutions in support of a truce were to be 
discussed. These actions, it is whispered, are not really 
approved of by the Cabinet, but if the Cabinet is unable 
to prevent them, Irishmen naturally draw the conclusion 
that the executive which orders them will be strong 
enough to wreck any settlement to which it objects. 
Sir Hamar Greenwood’s declaration that there can be 
no truce until the Irish Republican Army has sur- 
rendered unconditionally may be intended merely as a 
sop for the Carsonites, but it will be interpreted by Irish 
opinion as a definite refusal to treat. Even before the 
Chief Secretary had committed himself to this view the 
extremists had been proclaiming that the negotiations 
were a trap, and the Government as usual have hastened 
to furnish them with solid proofs in support of their 
arguments. Mr. Lloyd George is no doubt sincere when 
he says that he desires peace, but the real trouble is 
that he has not yet decided whether he prefers a peace 
of violence to a peace of justice. If Irish claims are 
to be balanced in the Cabinet against the demands of 


“Sir Edward Carson, it is a foregone conclusion that 


Carsonism will win, but if the English people at the 
eleventh hour decide to exercise pressure in their own 
interests, no less than in the interests of Ireland, a peace 
of justice is still possible. 
* * * 
There have been strong rumours this week of fresh 
impending war in Russia. Many divisions of the Red 
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Army are reported to be concentrating on the new 
Polish frontier. It is always wise in the case of such 
reports to allow a certain, pretty substantial, discount 
for “ propaganda ”’ disseminated from one side or the 
other. But in regard to this particular matter there is 
an inherent probability of conflict which cannot be 
ignored. Everything turns upon how much the Moscow 
Government really desires peace at this moment, and 
on that question there is very little data for a judgment. 
Probably they do not desire fresh war on a serious scale, 
for the strain of war upon their transport and upon their 
almost vanishing industrial capacity is too great. But 
they may not wish their army, fresh from its triumph 
over Wrangel, to be entirely idle, and a frontier war 
having no aims more ambitious than the recovery of the 
“Curzon line” would not necessarily be a big affair. 
In any case it is only a question of time. Russia is 
weak, but Poland is weaker, and this year or next year, 
or the year after, the frontier will inevitably be moved 
back to the West until it bears some correspondence, 
however rough, to the line of demarcation between the 
Polish peasantry and the Russian peasantry. What so 
many people in Europe do not seem yet to understand 
is that the principle of ethnological self-determination is 
no “ high-brow ”’ theory but one of the most inevitable 
practical conditions of political stability. 
* * * 


One of the most interesting features of the last week’s 
proceedings of the League of Nations at Geneva was 
what may be called the “struggle for democracy.”’ 
It has long been clear that there was a very real danger 
of the Council of the League developing into a caucus, 
leaving the Assembly as a mere popular fagade. Issue 
was joined on a Report defining the relations of the 
Council and the Assembly, and after considerable debate 
Lord Robert Cecil succeeded in carrying a provision 
that either body may deal with any matters within 
the competence of the League. Another more startling 
essay in this field was made by Argentina. Argentina 
is a “ neutral” nation, and is less concerned about the 
Treaty of Versailles than about the Covenant. She, 
therefore, had the hardihood to put forward drastic 
amendments to the constitution of the League— 
demanding the admission of all sovereign States; the 
admission of minor States, such as those of the Caucasus 
and Baltic, in a consultative capacity; the election 
of the Council by the Assembly; and compulsory 
reference of disputes to the international Court of 
Justice. The Conference refused to discuss these 
amendments, and the Argentine delegation withdrew in 
dudgeon. That withdrawal, we think, was very regret- 
table. It is obvious that the League of Nations will 
have a poor chance of success if its members are going 
to throw up the game directly they find they cannot 
have it played their way. At the same time, there is a 
great deal to be said for the principles underlying the 
Argentine amendments, and we hope that occasion will 
presently be found for their discussion. In the mean- 
time this protest, slight as may be its effects on the 
actual working of the League, is worth noting as another 
sign of the growing restlessness of the “ second-class ” 
Powers against the dominance of the British and French 
Governments. 

* * * 


The great “ anti-waste’ campaign certainly has its 





humorous side, and the climax was reached on Wed- 
nesday in the House of Commons, when distracted 
Coalition Members foamed with indignation at the 
“ libels ” of the Daily Mail. Their position is, indeed, 
a sorry one, trapped as they are between the devil of 
their allegiance to the Government and the deep sea of 
a popular Press, which exposes them to their constituents. 
But there is a serious side also, as we pointed out last 
week. The great bulk of the frightened rich in the 
House are really at one with their tormentors outside 
in their anxiety to cut down expenditure on social 
services, such as Education and Health, and we surmise 
that the Labour Party will have a hard fight in resisting 
this mean and disastrous policy. It is clear that we 
can and ought to prune away some of the more futile 
excrescences of our bureaucracy. But it is useless to 
pretend that what can be saved in that way will be more 
than a trifle. Larger economies are possible on arma- 
ments ; we are squandering millions on the maintenance 
of forces in the Middle East and Ireland, which ought 
not to be there even if they cost nothing. As regards 
the Navy, there may well be room for reduction there 
also, though it is very rash to talk airily of immediately 
cutting off 50 per cent.—or any other definite percentage 
—of our naval expenditure. Such a gesture might be 
magnificent, but it is not practical politics. For the 
rest, we have got to face the fact that, if we are to 
carry on this country as a civilised nation, it will cost 
money. The money will have to be found by taxation 
—though not necessarily a taxation which, as at present, 
bears most hardly on the middle and working classes. 
The best form of “ national economy ” would be for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to mend his ways. And a 
salutary beginning would be a serious exploration of the 
possibilities of a Capital Levy. 
* * * 


Dr. Macnamara’s reply to the deputation from the 
National Alliance of Employers and Employed which 
waited on him in connection with the question of 
unemployment this week was certainly not encouraging. 
One object of the deputation was to secure a more 
adequate provision for the unemployed in face of the 
increased cost of living, another was to secure the 
comparatively small concession that workers who are 
unable, on account of being at present unemployed, to 
qualify for benefit under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act should be brought into benefit immediately. 
Dr. Macnamara held out no hope either of the larger or 
of the smaller concession. He emphasised the point 
that the money required would have in either case to 
come out of the Exchequer, and he gave no hope that 
he would be prepared to approach the Treasury on the 
matter. On the same day, Dr. Macnamara’s Under- 
Secretary, Sir M. Barlow, was receiving a deputation 
introduced by Sir Edward Carson from the flax-workers 
of Ulster, and this deputation was also putting before 
him the claim that several thousand unemployed flax- 
workers, who have at present no claim to assistance, 
should be brought into immediate benefit under the 
Act. Sir M. Barlow promised to consult Dr. Macnamara 
upon the point, but, in face of the Minister's own reply, 
it seems clear that nothing will be done unless greatly 
increased pressure upon the Government is applied. 
Thus, we have the ridiculous spectacle of an Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act which fails to provide precisely 
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for the people who need it most, that is, for those who 
are now actually unemployed. It ought not to be 
difficult by concerted action to make the Government 
realise the absurdity of this position and to secure 
the granting at least of the smaller of the two claims 
put forward by the National Alliance this week. Petty 
economies of this sort at the expense of the workers 
seem to be the only economies which the Government 
is prepared to consider. 


* * * 


The National Federation of General Workers has 
called a special conference to consider its position under 
the Whitley Scheme of National Industrial Councils. 
The General Workers, in common with a good many 
other Trade Unions, are alarmed at the heavy expendi- 
ture which theyare incurring, in connection with the 
Whitley scheme, in providing for the attendance of 
numerous representatives at the numerous meetings 
of the Councils. They are wondering whether the 
benefits which they secure under the scheme are really 
equivalent to the expenditure in which it involves them. 
A few of the Whitley Councils have undoubtedly done 
good work as negotiating bodies, but there is a good 
deal to be said for the view that the elaborate machinery 
established in a number of industries, including some 
which are very small, is largely unnecessary, and that 
quite as good results could be secured with very much 
less expenditure of money and effort. It is becoming 
more and more clear that there is really nothing fresh 
about the Whitley scheme. Where the Joint Industrial 
Councils are useful they are merely the old conciliation 
boards under another name; where they aim at being 
more than that they fail as a rule to produce any 
appreciable results. Trade Unions are being forced 
to consider economies by the enormously increased 
cost of administration with which they are faced, and 
unless the Whitley scheme can be greatly cheapened 
it is likely to be scrapped. The General Workers have 
from the beginning taken a greater part in the Whitley 
movement than any other large group of Trade 
Unionists, and a decision by them adverse to it would 
result in an immediate breakdown of a considerable 
number of the Councils which have been established. 


* * * 


A legal decision which may prove a considerable 
set-back to the more progressive municipalities was 
pronounced last week against the Metropolitan Borough 
Council of Fulham. This Council had for some time 
past arranged to wash bags of dirty linen for the people 
of Fulham, returning the bags full of clean, but un- 
ironed and unstarched linen. In view of the enormous 
cost both of fuel and washing materials, and the high 
prices charged by private laundries, this action of the 
Fulham Council (which has a Labour majority) was 
much welcomed by the working population of Fulham. 
A Fulham ratepayer, however, moved by the prevailing 
spirit of economy, brought an action against the Council 
on the ground that it had gone beyond the powers 
conferred upon it by the Baths and Washhouses Act, 
and that it was not authorised to “ carry on the business 
of a laundry.” The Council put up the rather ineffec- 
tive plea that it was only “ part of a laundry,” and lost 
its case; the decision was that the Council for the 
future must confine itself to providing facilities for 


washing and not do any part of the washing itself. 
The point may not seem an important one, but the whole 
case has considerable significance as showing, first, 
the inadequacy of the powers allowed to local authori- 
ties when such an obvious public service as washing 
the clothes of persons unable to wash them in their own 
homes is forbidden by law ; and, secondly, the commer- 
cial and business resistance to municipal enterprise 
which is being steadily beaten up. The fear of “ Bol- 
shevik ” municipalities, combined with the certainty 
of high rates, will make it far harder in the future to 
get through Parliament the necessary extension of 
the powers of local authorities. But it is a question 
that will have to be dealt with. Municipal Councils are 
democratic bodies, and there is no apparent reason why 
there should be any limitation at all upon their power to 
develop any service which the ratepayers desire. 
* * * 


The annual conference of the United Kingdom 
Commercial Travellers’ Association had before it, some 
months ago, a motion proposing that the Association 
should become a Trade Union and take Trade Union 
action in the interests of its members. This motion 
was rejected, and it was pointed out that the Associa- 
tion, which is at present registered under the Com- 
panies Act, could not take Trade Union action or 
become a Trade Union without forfeiting its right of 
registration asa Company. The section of the member- 
ship which favoured the adoption of Trade Union 
methods has now taken steps to form a separate body, 
the National Union of Commercial Travellers, which 
will register as a Trade Union and will act side by side 
with the older Association, membership of which the 
members of the Union will retain for friendly society 
purposes. Thus yet another group of the black-coated 
workers has been driven by economic considerations 
to imitate the example of the manual workers and 
form an association on definitely Trade Union lines. 
The distinction between “ wages” and “ salaries”’ is 
disappearing very rapidly. 

* * * 

A further attempt is being made to promote unity 
among the various bodies in this country which profess 
allegiance to the principles of Communism. There are 
now three separate Communist Parties—the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, the (largely Scottish) Communist 
Labour Party, and Miss Pankhurst’s Communist Party 
(British Section of the Third International). In addi- 
tion, the old-established Socialist Labour Party also 
regards itself as a Communist body, and the English 
and Scottish organisations of Workers’ Committees and 
the Left Wing group of the Independent Labour Party 
have also been invited to take part in the Communist 
Unity negotiations. All these bodies between them 
have only quite a small number of members, but it 
is very doubtful whether they will be able, even under 
strict orders from Moscow, to combine into a single 
effective organisation. Some of them repudiate political 
action altogether: others regard it as essential. Some 
favour affiliation to the Labour Party; some regard 
the Labour Party as the principal enemy which they 
have to fight. One obstacle to fusion has indeed been 
removed by the refusal of the Labour Party itself to accept 
the affiliation of the largest of the Communist groups, 
the Communist Party of Great Britain. But even so, 
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it is difficult to imagine that out of these heterogeneous 

elements even a small effective party can be built up. 

It is very evident that Communism in this country 

has no appreciable strength and that there is no pro- 

bability of its gaining the allegiance of any substantial 

section of organised Labour. 
* * * 

Po.itTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—A truce to terrorism 
in Ireland may be on the cards, but I doubt whether in 
the minds of either Ministers or Sinn Feiners much hope 

is entertained of a settlement in the larger sense. Perhaps the 
worst stumbling-block is Mr. Lloyd George’s personal record— 
his proved, and now notorious, slipperiness as a bargainer, his 
ungenerous habit (exemplified in his dealings with the late Mr. 
Redmond) of seizing on concessions made tentatively in the course 
of negotiation as material for some subsequent gibe, and his 
infatuation for the intricacies and excitements of a double game. 
Of his versatility there is no question—in his own phrase, he is an 
ingeminator of peace in one sentence and a breather of fire and 
slaughter in the next—but the trouble is that it is so easy for 
this many-sidedness to harden into mere duplicity. 
a * . 

For example, what is the truth about Mr. Arthur Griffith’s 
arrest ? Various explanations have been current here, the most 
persistent and characteristic of which is that as soon as the Prime 
Minister’s pacific intentions become known Dublin Castle, re- 
sponding to a hint from Carsonism on this side, took care that 
the would-be Irish peacemaker should be instantly clapped into 
gaol. (Are the circumstances of the Kilmainham treaty for- 
gotten, by the way?) A rival or alternative theory—that Mr. 
Griffith, as a potential negotiator, was put under lock and key 
to save him from the vengeance of the Sinn Fein extremists— 
does not seem up to now to have obtained so wide a currency. 
Yet both reports, I imagine, might be traced to a common source 
of inspiration. 

* * * 

So far as the Government’s part in it is concerned, terrorism 
as a policy is now acknowledged to have failed, not only in Ireland, 
but also in its reactions on opinion in England. Everything has 
been done, as Sir Hamar Greenwood unguardedly expressed it 
a few nights ago, to “ rouse the country ”’ on the side of official 
lawlessness—first, by organised funeral pageants through the 
streets of London, next by the ostentatious erection of barricades 
in Downing Street and Whitehall, again by the exclusion of the 
public from the Parliamentary galleries, and the posting of 
armed men in Palace Yard, and yet again by slightly veiled 
incitements on the part of the Prime Minister to silence the 
protests of anti-reprisals meetings. As to the propriety or wisdom 
of the precautionary restrictions I say nothing, but I believe it 
to be true that those measures are viewed by most of the people 
in whose interests they are enforced with a feeling of acute dis- 
comfort, not to say humiliation. I cannot myself believe that the 
anger of the country against the physical force gang in Ireland 
requires the slightest stimulus. If its manifestations have been 
sluggish the reason, as Ministers are at last beginning to realise, 
must be sought in the bluntirg effect of the Government’s com- 
petitive excesses. 

* . * 

Should the galleries and lobbies at Westminster remain closed 
to the public for an indefinite term, narrow escapes for the Govern- 
ment may be expected to become a familiar incident of future 
divisions. Members engaged in other than the country’s affairs 
are being put to grave inconvenience by the embargo now placed 
on the admission of strangers to the inner rooms. Clients, as well 
as constituents, are excluded, with the consequence that the 
romantic interchanges of the political gossips are no longer re- 
lieved by the realistic hum of big business. Hence, in some degree 
at least, the recent falling-off in Ministerial majorities. General 
discontent may be a primary reason, but there is also, Iam assured, 
something in the theory of an enforced absenteeism due to the 
shifting of the business Rialto. 

* * * 

I am not sure that the dove-like innocence of the Labour 
Party (so much reprehended by older Parliamentary birds) 
in coming to the rescue of the Government in critical divisions— 
generally on some scruple of principle—is as gratefully appreciated 
by the persons succoured as might be supposed. Here, in his own 
words, is the view of a high Ministerial authority on a recent 
division of the kind: “‘ For every Labour vote we get in one 
division we lose two of our own in the next’’—a piece of psychology 
which, allowing for some emotional licence, is clearly fraught 
with hopeful possibilities, 


RUSSIA AS IT IS 


HERE is nothing at all, we believe, that has been 
written about Soviet Russia during these three 
years of Bolshevism that is worthy of com- 

parison with the analysis which Mr. H. G. Wells has 
just published.* That Mr. Wells would, for this 
particular purpose, be the ideal observer was a matter 
of reasonable expectation; and he has justified the 
expectation. He had every qualification; the faculty 
of keen and curious observation, the sense of the value 
of big movements, the natural sympathy with anything 
that is recognisably a genuine human effort, and that 
profound and yet tolerant disillusionment which comes 
of long association with the Socialist movement of 
Europe. It is a noteworthy fact that among the string 
of visitors to Soviet Russia it has been the professed 
Socialists who have shown themselves most proof 
against the subtle fascination of communist Moscow. 
The non-political artist or writer seems almost instantly 
to be lost in that atmosphere. He (or she) finds there 
something which he has never felt before, chaos, 
brutality perhaps, and much suffering, but. underneath 
it all a sense of tremendous effort, of an attempt, which 
even obvious failure cannot make pitiful, to realise a 
dream of human equality. Mr. Wells, like other 
Socialists, has dreamt that dream often before; its 
novelty and its glamour are gone, but, unlike some 
other Socialists who have been to Russia, he has no 
doctrinaire principles that can be shattered or outraged. 
He is as little capable of being shocked as of being 
fascinated. And so at last we have a picture which 
must surely be very near the truth, as near perhaps 
as any that can be drawn by a Western pen or seen 
through Western eyes. 

Mr. Wells gives evidence which seems conclusive in 
support of two propositions which have repeatedly 
been advanced in these columns: that Bolshevism 
is a symptom, rather than the cause, of the breakdown 
of Russian civilisation, and that for the present there 
is for Russia no alternative government that could 
conceivably maintain even that semblance of order 
which now exists. In point of fact, Mr. Wells goes 
further than this. He believes that the Bolshevist 
Government, with all its enormous energy and its 
enormous “amateurish” incompetence, is the only 
thing which stands between Russia and a ruinous 
relapse into Asiatic barbarism. Concerning present 
conditions he does not spare his language. Speaking 
of the intellectually distinguished men of Russia, the 
writers and the scientists, and of the utter dependence 
of such men upon a securely organised civilisation he 
writes : 

They could no more live in the Russia of 1919 than they could 
have lived in a Kaffir kraal. 

That is certainly the cruellest of all the cruel things 
that have been written of the Bolshevist regime. But 
later he says : 

To-day the Bolshevist Government sits, I believe, in Moscow as 
securely established as any Government in Europe, and the 
streets of the Russian towns are as safe as any streets in Europe. 
. . . Anyone who destroys the present law and order of Moscow 
will, I believe, destroy what is left of law and order in Russia. 
A brigand Monarchist Government will leave a trail of fresh 
blood across the Russian scene, show what gentlemen can do 
when they are roused, in a tremendous pogrom and White Terror, 


flourish horribly for a time, break up and vanish. Asia will 
resume. The simple ancient rhythm of the horseman plundering 


By H. G. Wells. Hodder and Stoughton. 





* Russia in the Shadows. 
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the peasant and the peasant waylaying the horseman will creep 
back across the plains to the Niemen and the Dniester. 

The success of a Denikin or a Kolchak would have 
been a huge and irreparable disaster, not because they 
were Tsarists and would have restored a Tsarist régime 
but because they could have established no régime at 
all. There are no foundations left in Russia upon which 
such men could build even if they had the wits and the 
ability to make the attempt. The Communists are a 
tiny minority; according to Mr. Wells they number 
perhaps no more than 150,000 in all Russia, but they 
know what they want and can rely upon each other. 
When the old Russia fell into ruin and dissolution in 
1917 they came into power, and they have remained 
in power because they represent the only cohesive 
force that is left amidst that huge aggregation of 
illiterate peasants and unorganised and inarticulate 
workmen. 

“The Bolshevists,” writes Mr. Wells, 
albeit numbering less than five per cent. of the population, have 
been able to seize and retain power in Russia because they were 
and are the only body of people, in this vast spectacle of Russian 
ruin with a common faith and a common spirit. I disbelieve in 
their faith, I ridicule Marx their prophet, but . . . they are the 
only possible backbone now to a renascent Russia. 

There is no organisation save Bolshevik organisation, 
and ever since loyalty to the throne died in 1917 there 
has been no basis of. political faith upon which any 
fresh organisation could be founded. ‘“ Consti- 
tutionalism”’ has no existence except amongst the 
emigrés. Lenin may have only 150,000 convinced 
supporters, but has M. Miliukoff one tenth of that 
number? That question goes to the root of the 
Russian problem. Millions, possibly, would welcome 
the return of a Romanoff Tsar, but there is no organised 
or organisable force which could be relied upon to 
support a constitutionally democratic régime. 

Most people in London and Paris are still talking 
about Russia in terms which have no relation to reality. 
They ignore the imminent possibility of the final 
disintegration of “ civilisation ’’ in the largest country 
in Europe. They speak of the immorality of the 
Soviet Government, of its cruelties, of its repudiation 
of Russian indebtedness, of the worthlessness of its 
signature, of its undemocratic basis—and the rest of the 
irrelevancies. Into a problem of this magnitude these 
commonplace moral judgments -do not enter at all. 
We must put aside our conventions, because they are 
not applicable and because they are all challenged. 
To insist that the repudiation of debts is “ dishonest "’ 
is waste of breath if the debtor has other ethical 
standards—we must be content to explore the actual 
possibilities of the problem of collecting them some 
day. Equally, it is absurd to attempt to apply to Russia 
those democratic principles which in the West we may have 
learned to revere. For Russia knows nothing of those 
principles. A Russian “‘ Constitutional Assembly ”’ 
elected by the most approved and advanced of 
“democratic” methods would not certainly be more 
representative of the Russian people than is the present 
Moscow “ Soviet.”” The surest thing we know about 
the opinions of the Russian people is that the peasants, 
who form the vast majority of the population, are in 
favour of the Lenin régime as against any alternative 
that has yet been offered to them. They are not 
Bolshevists ; probably they scarcely understand what 
Bolshevism is and have never heard of Karl Marx, 
but they have got the land and are allowed to sell their 
produce at unheard-of prices, and they have defeated 
Kolehak, Denikin, Judenich and Wrangel in turn. 





The claim of the Bolshevists to represent the present 
will of the Russian people is very far from being 
unsustainable. Their military successes are more con- 
vincing than any “ General Election.”” They have won 
not by fighting but by desertion from the other side. 

The lesson of it all, as over and over again we have 
insisted, is that Russia must be left alone to settle her 
own revolution. For our part, we are convinced, with 
Mr. Wells, that the wise course would be not merely 
to recognise the Bolshevist Government but to lend it 
all possible support, as the only bulwark of eastern 
Europe against the barbarism of Asia. There is no 
need to be afraid of Bolshevism, but there is great need 
to be afraid of barbarism. The belief that civilisation 
cannot come to terms with Bolshevism is mere 
prejudice ; that civilisation cannot come to terms with 
barbarism is a fact. Russia to-day under a Communist 
Government is perhaps the most manageable country 
in Europe ; it is at the mercy of foreign administrative 
ability. The Russia of to-morrow, if we maintain our 
attitude of terrified ostracism, may become an 
incalculable danger to Western civilisation. The real 
question is whether we are to permit Asia to push her 
boundaries up to the eastern borders of Prussia and 
Poland and Rumania—and perhaps beyond. 


THE OPTIMISTS 


HE French Prime Minister, like several other 
European politicians, is an optimist. In an 
interview the other day, when he was leaving 
London, he expressed his “ deep conviction 
that the most cordial and complete entente exists 
between the British and French Governments as to 
the solution of the problems which have been discussed 
during the Conference.”” Anxious as we are to share 
M. Leygues’ conviction, we must confess for the 
moment to a considerable scepticism. The interna- 
tional history of the last two years positively bulges 
with these proclamations of ententes. But, alas! 
each time we turn over the page we find the same 
singular absence of both cordiality and completeness. 
And what the world wants is to be assured that what 
has been arrived at is not merely another of those spas- 
modie plans, so dear to our statesmen’s hearts, for 
carrying us as far as the day after to-morrow. 

The most prominent and pressing of the problems 
with which Messrs. Lloyd George and Leygues and 
Count Sforza had to deal, was, of course, the Greek 
throne. The divergence between the French and the 
British views about the return of Constantine has long 
been notorious, and it is something that an agreement 
was reached on this point. Whether the precise form 
of that agreement is morally justifiable is a matter 
which it is perhaps idle to discuss. Ninety-nine per 
cent. of the Greek people, who cast their votes in the 
plebiscite, demanded the ex-king’s return, and in face 
of that it would have been a little difficult for the 
Powers to have absolutely forbidden it with any show 
of decency. The simple plan, therefore, is to inform 
Greece that she may have her monarch back, but that, 
if she does, she will get no more support from us. What 
will be the effects of this threat remains to be seen. 
According to the latest reports, the Greek Government, 
however much it may be perturbed in its secret soul, 
is sending an official intimation to Lucerne of the 
national wishes, and inviting the wanderer back to 
Athens. As for Constantine himsélf, he is perfectly 
ready to damn the consequences. He will carry on the 
work of consolidating the Greek empire, he declares, even 
though deprived of the financial backing of the Allies. 
As to that, we venture to doubt whether he could do it ; 
the funds which we have supplied have been large, 
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Greece herself is in serious straits, and the upkeep of 
her forees in Asia Minor and Thrace is a very costly 
business. There is, too, another matter which is worth 
the consideration of the King of Greece (whether it be 
Constantine or another) and his friends. It has long 
been evident that the Greek people are sick of fighting, 
and one of the most obvious causes of Venizelos’ un- 
popularity was the maintenance of a vast body of the 
youth of Greece under arms. If the king intends to 
take the field at the head of his army in Smyrna and 
cherishes the hope of thus further endearing himself 
to his subjects, he may presently find himself rudely 
disillusioned. There are shrewd judges who predict 
that such a quest for martial glory would make him a 
fugitive again within six months. That, we say, is a 
reflection which may give pause to the rulers of Greece. 
But it also is something to be taken account of by the 
Allies. 

We have been given to understand that our policy 
in the Near East “ pivots” on Greece. “‘ The British 
Government,”’ said Constantine the other day, “ counts 
on the Greek army to carry on its work in Asia Minor.” 
What, then, is our work in Asia Minor? What is our 
policy in the Near East? We have been asking that 
question for many months, and we have got no answer. 
We do not suppose Mr. Lloyd George knows the answer 
himself. There is a general impression that we are 
using Greece as a sort of policeman in the Levant to 
intimidate the Turks and keep Mustapha Kemal at 
bay. It is an ingenious device, typical enough of our 
hand-to-mouth statesmanship. But it is not a policy, 
and unless the European Powers can very speedily 
discover a policy a good deal more than the cause of 
Constantine will be in jeopardy. 


The Greek question, in point of fact, cannot be isolated. 
The problems of Turkey, of the Arabs of Syria and the 
Arabs of Mesopotamia, the Jews of Palestine, the 
Armenians, the Russian Bolsheviks, are all closely 
connected, and they must be faced as a whole, and not 
separately and as the whim takes us, by France and 
ourselves. Critical as we may be of some of the ideas 
and actions of the French in Asia, we must at least 
concede that they show a better appreciation of the 
need for a comprehensive settlement than does our own 
Government. Their position, no doubt, has for some 
time past been profoundly uncomfortable. Their 
struggle to maintain themselves in Cilicia has been less 
successful than ours in Mesopotamia, and though they 
have not spent so much money on it, they have spent, 
and are spending, more than is to the taste of the 
French taxpayers. They have had greater difficulties 
in Syria than we have had in Palestine—and they are 
not yet out of the wood. They have been bitterly 
chagrined by the loss of the prestige and influence which 
they once had in the Ottoman Empire, and a genuine 
sympathy with the Turks has combined with a less 
creditable fear of what they have called the “ Anglo- 
Greek hegemony” to make them eager to revise the 
Treaty of Sévres. But all these things, it may be 
argued, affect the outlook of France; they do not 
affect us in the same way. Why should we necessarily 
frame our plans to suit the French? The answer is 
that we are not suggesting anything of the sort. We 
are suggesting that the French and the British Govern- 
ments ought to discuss and agree upon a common policy 
from Athens to the Caspian, and from Constantinople 
to the Persian Gulf, precisely because there is no other 
way of guaranteeing either our own legitimate interests 
or the peace of the Middle East. 


What sort of policy, then, do we desire? The first 
thing that is requisite is to be clear about what is 
important and what is not. From the point of view of 
a statesmanlike settlement, the question of whether 
Constantine shall sit on his throne in Athens is a 
comparative trifle. The question whether General 








Gouraud was right in evicting the Emir Feisul from 
Damascus is another trifle. Yet those disputes, so far 
as we can see, are exciting far more interest in Paris 
and London than the settlement of Turkey or the exact 
conditions on which France is to operate in Syria, 
which are not trifles. The second principle, on which 
it is necessary to agree before definite measures can 
be concerted, is whether the European Powers are going 
to redeem their honour by acting disinterestedly for 
the welfare of the peoples in the Middle East. Hitherto 
the behaviour of France, of ourselves and of Italy, as 
far as she has been able to get her fingers into the pie, 
has been generally cynical to the last degree. he 
peoples themselves have been left under no illusions, 
The Greeks are aware that we have made a pawn of 
them, even though they may have been largely a 
willing pawn. The Syrians have been bandied between 
France and the Hedjaz, much as though they were a 
set of “ landlord’s fixtures.” The Arabs of Mesopotamia 
have expressed their views of us in a painfully disconcert- 
ing manner. The Armenians, having been grossly left in 
the lurch, have at last done the only thing that was 
open to them, and compounded with Moscow. Those 
of us in England and France—and they were not a few 
—who had designed Armenia as an anti-Bolshevik 
base, are, indeed, neatly requited by the establishment 
of a Bolshevik Government in Erivan ! 


If we can agree on these fundamentals—that a 
comprehensive settlement, and not a piecemeal patching, 
is necessary, and that no real settlement will be possible 
unless it is based on the despised principle of self- 
determination, it ought not to be unduly difficult to 
dissipate the troubles of the Middle East. Plainly, the 
Treaty of Sévres will have to be revised. The 
sovereignty of Turkey ought to be established over the 
whole of Anatolia, with such guarantees for the Greeks 
in the town of Smyrna as are proper and necessary. 
And we are glad to notice that many of the French 
publicists, who are advocating the claims of Turkey, 
explicitly say that the French and Italian “ zones of 
influence’ in Asia Minor must be definitely recognised 
as Turkish territory. It is clear, also, that there should 
be a modification of some of the more humiliating 
clauses which put the Ottoman finances and other 
departments of administration almost entirely under 
the control of Frenchmen, Englishmen and Italians. 
Secondly, there is the question of mandates in Syria, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. -As regards the last, we 
repeat what we have said before, that we ought to 
withdraw from the country. As for Syria and 
Palestine, it is urgent that the mandates should be 
drawn up without further delay. In both there is 
grave unrest beneath an apparently tranquil surface, 
and the longer the mandates are deferred, the worse 
will this unrest become and the more difficult will be 
our task. Finally, there is Armenia arid the Caucasian 
States. For the moment, the decision there has been 
taken out of our hands; the old problem has become a 
new problem. That new problem may mean an 
increased danger to the security of Western Asia. 
But it can be very easily solved by the common-sense 
expedient of making peace with Soviet Russia. It is 
our folly in that matter above all that has strengthened 
Mustapha Kemal, decimated Armenia and finally turned 
her “ red,’”’ and thrown Persia into disorganisation. 


How far our optimistic Prime Ministers have gone in 
facing all these obvious facts we do not know. But 
until they do face them, it is certain that their “ ententes,” 
however cordial and complete, will not be worth the 
paper they are written on. Such optimism as we can 
muster up is not based on any hope that the combined 
wisdom of Downing Street and the Quai d'Orsay can 
ride the whirlwind in Asia. It is based on the belief 
that the whirlwind itself will presently force these 
reckless adventurers into a saner policy. 
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THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


OST thinking Trade Unionists are keenly sensible 

M at the present time of the gulf which exists between 
their aspirations towards a new industrial order 

and the practical proposals which they are able to make 
the subject of discussions with their employers. During 
the last few years, the greater part of the Trade Union 
world has definitely incorporated in its programme a 
demand for a definite share in the control of industry. 
But for the most part this demand for control has remained 
inevitably in the realm of theory. There are indeed certain 
industries—above all the mining industry, and to a less 
extent the railways—in which the possibility of substituting 
public for private ownership has caused the claim for a 
share in control to be formulated in immediately practicable 
terms; but, so far as the great mass of the workers are 
concerned, the public ownership of the industries in which 
they are employed is, to say the least, not in immediate 
prospect, and their claims for control therefore remain 
unrelated to any practical programme of industrial re- 
organisation which they are able at present to put forward. 


The question of “control,” as usually discussed, is, 
indeed, mainly a question of socialist theory. Who, in 
the society which will arise after the overthrow of capitalism, 
will exercise the rights and responsibilities of controlling 
industry ? Will it be the organised producers, or will it 
be the organised consumers? [If it is to be the producers, 
what relation will the Trade Unions have to the new form 
of democratic industrial administration? If it is to be 
the consumers, will they control through the Co-operative 
movement, or through the local authorities, or through 
the State, or how? Or will control be somehow shared 
between producers and consumers, and new forms of social 
organisation arise in order to exercise this] democratic 
joint control? Such questions as these relate to a form 
of Society different from that under which we are now 
living, and to ask them serves often to obscure the fact 
that for the organised workers the winning of control over 
industry means not only a fundamental change of system 
in the more or less distant future, but also practical and 
immediate readjustments in their relations with their 
employers under the existing system. 


To emphasise the immediate and practical aspects of 
the question of control is not to deprecate theoretical dis- 
cussion about an alternative industrial system. Such 
discussion is of undoubted value, is both necessary, since 
at the very least it should help the workers to frame aright 
their policy for the present moment. But, if there is to 
be a new industrial order it is clear that it will be erected 
on foundations which are already being laid, and that the 
problem of transition to a democratic industrial system 
must not be envisaged so much in catastrophic terms as 
in terms of a development of tendencies already at work 
to-day. The Trade Unions during the past half century 
have built up an elaborate system of safeguards regulating 
the conditions of their members’ employment and laying 
down an ever-widening circle of commands and prohibitions 
which the employer is compelled to respect. These safe- 
guards have been built up mainly by collective bargaining. 
Taken together, they form a code of factory administration 
considerably more extensive than that which has been 
secured by all the industrial legislation of the past century. 
They represent, already, a very drastic interference with 
the control of industry. In the early days of the Industrial 
Revolution the employer was free, as a rule, to “do as he 
liked with his own,” and to adopt in his factory those 
working conditions and methods of administration which 
he thought likely to secure him the maximum profit, without 
regard of the attitude of the largely unorganised workers 
whom he employed. ‘To-day, in the organised industries 
at least, the employers possess no such freedom. They 
can combine in order to get a particular regulation altered, 


to reduce wages, to increase hours, or to modify some safe- 
guard which the Trade Unions have thought it necessary 
to impose; but unless they can get a regulation altered 
by collective action, they are usually compelled to abide 
by the rules which the Trade Unions lay down. 

Thus, to a considerable extent, the Trade Unions are 
already controlling industry, and it is clear that, if they 
desire to extend their control, at any rate in those industries 
which are not susceptible of immediate nationalisation, 
the way in which they must go to work is mainly that of 
extending the control which they already exercise rather 
than of seeking in some entirely new direction the satis- 
faction of their ideals.. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that the process of a gradual extension of Trade 
Union control by collective bargaining is becoming more 
difficult in face of a stiffening resistance on the part of the 
employers. This has been seen very clearly in the nego- 
tiations which have been proceeding in various industries 
since the conclusion of the war, and nowhere is it clearer 
than in the engineering and kindred industries, which, 
as they were most affected by the war, now stand most in 
need of a new basis of agreement for the future. The war 
largely swept away the safeguards which the workers in 
these industries had built up. It compelled drastic re- 
adjustments in order to make possible not merely a much 
greater production, but a production of different kinds of 
commodities required for war purposes. When, therefore, 
the peculiar conditions of war time ceased to exist, the pre- 
war system had ceased to operate, and a new adjustment 
of industrial relations was urgently needed. For the 
whole of the two years since the conclusion of the war, 
the engineering Trade Unions and the Engineering Employ- 
ers’ Federation have been in constant negotiation; but 
so far they have made very little progress towards either 
a common point of view or an acceptable compromise. 
The employers desire freedom to exploit and develop the 
industry in their own way; the Trade Unions desire both 
to regain the safeguards which they had temporarily to 
relax during the war period, and to add other safeguards 
strengthening their position for the future. 

These negotiations have raised nearly all the essential 
points which are at issue between employers and workers 
in private industry at the present time: wages, hours of 
labour, overtime, the “ shift” system, payment by results, 
the manning of machines, and the relations between skilled 
and less skilled workers, as well as the whole question of 
the provision to be made by the industry for dealing with 
unemployment. Yet, in twenty-four months, there is no 
vital point on which an agreement has yet been reached ; 
not so much because any point taken by itself presents 
an irreconcilable opposition of views, as because the necessary 
general basis for agreement on particular points is lacking. 
Two theories of industrial organisation and control are in 
conflict; and no means has yet been discovered of reaching 
even a temporary compromise between them. 

The workers maintain that, if the employers get their 
way, the safeguards which have been built up by Trade Union 
action during the last half century will be broken down, 
and the employer left free to cut wages, speed up production, 
and throw surplus labour on the industrial scrap-heap. 
The employers on the other hand maintain that the process 
of Trade Union regulation already involves so many re- 
strictions hostile to the effective operation of the industry 
as seriously to hamper it in world markets, and that any 
addition to these restrictions is inevitably destined to ruin 
the industry. Nor is it possible to treat this objection as 
unfounded. It is manifest that the Trade Unions cannot 
agree to abandon the control which they have built up in 
the past ; but it is also true that any considerable extension 

of this form of control would make very difficult the con- 
tinuance of capitalist enterprise on the present lines. 

What in these circumstances is to be done? Clearly 
there is some danger that a deadlock will be reached, and 
that the engineering industry will be allowed to drift into 
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chaos. To us it seems manifest that in the organised 
industries the Trade Union Movement has now practically 
completed one phase of its development, and that from 
this time onwards the control which it exercises over industry 
must begin to assume a new form. It has carried, almost 
as far as they can be carried, rules and regulations which 
merely restrict the way in which the employer is to carry 
on his business. It must now go a step further and begin 
itself to play a part in the actual conduct of the enterprise. 
This is not to be achieved by any such devices as those of 
profit-sharing or co-partnership, which would be in no 
sense a natural development of existing Trade Union regu- 
lations. The next step must be taken in the same sphere 
as the previous steps, that is to say, in the workshop itself. 
Where in the past the Trade Union, remaining outside the 
workshop, has laid down for all its members collective 
standards by which the employer has been compelled to 
abide, the Trade Unions will have at the next stage to 
assume an actual share in the control of workshop organ- 
isation. 

The employers would be well advised to recognise this 
fact and to endeavour to extract from it what compen- 
sations they can—perhaps large compensations. Admit- 
tedly, it is becoming more and more difficult for the employer 
to persuade the workers that there is any reason why, under 
the existing industrial system, they should work well or 
hard. In other words, the employer's discipline over the 
factory worker, exercised through his representatives in 
the workshop, is ceasing to be effective, and it is necessary 
to substitute for it a discipline imposed and controlled by 
the workers themselves—a collective discipline of the 
group over the group. The Trade Unions, under stress of 
war conditions, have gone some distance towards building 
up the necessary organisations for the exercise of this 
discipline. They have created shop stewards and Trade 
Union Shop Committees, which have now become a recog- 
nised part of the machinery of the engineering Trade Unions. 
The next step is for these workshop organisations, acting 
under general Trade Union direction, to assume an actual 
measure of workshop control. Piecework, or any form 
of payment by results, is one thing when it is imposed by the 
employer on the individual workers whom he employs ; 
it is quite another when it has behind it the collective 
sanction of the Union and of the whole group concerned. 
Similarly, in other questions such as the working of shifts 
and the manning of the various machines and operations, 
as long as the employer attempts to impose his own will 
on the workers whom he employs, as individuals, he is 
bound to encounter opposition proportionate to the strength 
of their organisation. The only chance of securing im- 
proved conditions for production is to throw the respon- 
sibility for production as far as possible upon the workers 
themselves. 

We believe that it is largely in a much fuller recognition 
of workshop organisation than has yet been contemplated 
that any satisfactory basis for post-war industrial relations 
in the engineering industry must be sought. This would 
not, indeed, provide any solution of some of the issues 
which are at present being discussed by the engineers and 
their employers; but it would afford a basis for a new 
modus vivendi, and it is the absence of this under present 
conditions that makes it so difficult for a satisfactory agree- 
ment on any of the outstanding difficulties to be reached. 
The Unions have to realise that if they really desire to 
develop a democratic control over industry they must 
build on the basis of the control which they have gained 
already. The employers must realise that a restoration 
of the pre-war relations between employers and workers is 
impossible, and that a transfer of a considerable measure 
of power in, and responsibility for, industry to the organised 
workers is a necessary condition of restored efficiency. 

We have spoken throughout this article mainly in 
terms of engineering, because it is in the engineering 
industry that these questions have come most acutely to 


a head. But what we have said of engineering applies in 
great measure to.most of the well-organised industries and 
services ; for in most cases there is a danger that, unless a 
new basis for industrial relations is secured, a deadlock 
will be reached and a steady deterioration of productive 
efficiency made inevitable. This would be to the advantage 
of no one; for it would mean decreased production of 
necessary commodities for the consumer, decreased profits 
for the employer, and increasing unemployment for the 
workers, 


REVOLUTION 


ys EVOLUTION” is a word of so many meanings 
that it is difficult not to be a revolutionary in 


some sense or other. There are few people 

—except eccentrics—who look back on the 
American Revolution with disapproval. Possibly, Lord 
Halsbury does, and, perhaps, Sir Frederick Banbury, 
but even they accept it as a fait accompli, and do not 
publicly protest against the recognition of the successors 
of the Revolutionary Government. Towards the French 
Revolution the full-blooded Conservative feels rather 
differently. Even the alliance with France has never 
made the Revolution seem otherwise than deplorable to 
him. He is probably aware in the recesses of his mind 
that, if he had been an American, there are ten chances 
to one that he would have been in Washington’s Revolu- 
tion, whereas he feels sure that, if he had been a French- 
man, there is not one chance in a hundred that he would 
have been in Robespierre’s Revolution. The American 
Revolution did not commit the unpardonable sin: it 
made no attack on the rights of property. All it de- 
manded was the substitution of a home Government 
fer an outside Government. It was as free from 
Socialism as Sinn Fein. The French Revolution, on 
the other hand, though Communists have mourned over 
it as a bourgeois affair, broke down the barriers of 
feudalism and enabled the modern world to pour in 
and take possession of at least a part of its rights. 
Not that the leaders of the French Revolution were the 
enemies of property. The Declaration of the Rights 
of Man affirmed in the name of the National Assembly 
that “‘ the sacred right to property being inviolable and 
sacred, no one ought to be deprived of it, except in cases 
of evident public necessity, legally ascertained, and on 
condition of a previous first indemnity.” Even a 
Coalitionist might subscribe to so harmless a doctrine. 
Mr. R W. Postgate, in an extremely valuable collection 
of revolutionary documents, Revolution, 1789-1906,* 
quotes a speech in which the detested Robespierre 
asserts his conviction that “ equality of wealth is a 
chimera.” It is not because they denied the rights of 
property, but because they limited them, that the French 
Revolutionists have come down to us as such sinister 
figures. The man of property believed that he had an 
absolute right to do what he would with his own. He 
looked on himself as a sort of counterpart of God. The 
notion that property had its duties as well as its rights 
horrified him like an attempt to dictate to heaven. 
That was the doctrine that crept into the world at the 
French Revolution and poisoned the home life of many 
a quiet country gentleman. It is a doctrine that would 
be accepted as a common-place nowadays by most 
people outside the Morning Post office. Even so 
violent a critic of revolution as Mr. Churchill acquiesces 
and rejoices in the French Revolution. Apparently, 
Mr. Churchill believes that the great revolutions of the 
past were so successful that the world can never need 
another one. He is frankly of the opinion that the 
capitalist society of the nineteenth century was an all 
but perfect piece of architecture, which may need an 


* Revolution: 1789-1906. Edited by R. W. Postgate. 
Richards. 18s. net. 
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addition here and a restoration there, but which can 
never be displaced by another and more ambitious 
puilding without ruining the world. In his reply to 
Mr. Wells’s articles on Russia in the Sunday Express, 
Mr. Churchill enthusiastically calls on us to observe how 
the nineteenth century fulfilled the noble ideals of the 
French Revolution :— 

The demand of the French revolutionaries, “la carriére 
ouverte aux talents,” had been fully met. In Britain, on their 
merits, without any revolution, a private soldier became Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, and a lad from a Welsh village 
became Prime Minister and the leading figure in Europe. In 
the United States the road is always open from the bottom to 
the top for brains and worth and leadership. 

It is true that Mr. Churchill admits that a great deal 
remained to be done by the social reformer. But, on 
the whole, he is content to believe that since the French 
Revolution society has arrived at so high a pitch of 
excellence—at least in Western Europe—that any better 
alternative to it is inconceivable. 

That, it seems to us, is an exceedingly dangerous 
belief. It is a belief which makes for smoothness and 
comfort when it is shared by both the ruling classes and 
the ruled. When it is desperately held by the rulers, 
however, and desperately doubted by the ruled, it is 
more likely to precipitate revolution than to prevent 
it. For ourselves, we are not among those who desire 
revolution, or who have exaggerated hopes of what can 
be achieved by it. We believe, with Mazzini, that even 
the most successful revolution must ultimately sink 
to the moral and educational level of the people. 
Mazzini could bring Utopia to Italy no more thes 
Danton could, had he desired, have brought it to France. 
The failure of revolutions is even more remarkable than 
their success. We doubt if there has ever beer a 
revolution whose prophets would not have been heart- 
broken could they have foreseen the results of their 
work a anda years later. Human nature and 
human ignorance will undo any revolution. To recog- 
nise this is not to be ungrateful to the men who suffered 
for high ideals in revolutions such as the American 
andthe French. It is not they who failed, but we, their 
suecessors—we, at least, as much as they. They made 
an immense effort to understand the injustice of society, 
and to remedy it so far as they understood it. ‘ We 
hold these truths to be self-evident,’ declared the 
Americans, “ that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’ Their philosophy of equality 
did not go very far. It was a purely political idea, 
and applicable only to the politics of the white man. 
The French Revolution carried it farther, and one of the 
fruits of the French Revolution has been the slow estab- 
lishment of political equality in the Liberal nations of 
Europe. That is as far as Mr. Churchill wishes to see 
it carried. He believes that men are equal if they have 
an equal right to vote. He might add to this an equal 
right to compete. He blinds himself, however, to the 
economic implications of the idea of equality. He does 
not see that what the poor man is now dreaming of is 
not one chance in forty millions of becoming Prime 
Minister of England, but one chance in one-and-a- 
quarter of enjoying the full amenities of civilisation and 
seeing his children enjoy them. Even in Tsarist Russia 
it was possible for a man of humble birth to become the 
first statesman in the Empire. That gambler’s chance 
is no evidence of the reign of mee. One might as 
well pretend to make men equal by the institution of 

vernment lotteries. The idea of equality that is 
now stirring men’s minds is an idea of equality of 
homes, schools, food, culture. It is an idea of the State 
as a family—a particularly nice family, where no one 
is allowed to go hungry simply because somebody else 
is greedy, and where no kon of powerful and deter- 
mined brothers is permitted to seize and hold the 


key of the pantry or the wardrobe. How far it is 
possible to realise the idea of economic equality in human 
society we cannot tell. To anticipate the end of the 
journey is to indulge in guesses and dreams. It is by 
the approach towards an idea, not by the absolute 
realisation of it, that the world progresses, and it 
is obvious that we can easily move towards a society 
in which the inequalities of wealth are far fewer and less 
insolent than they are in the present world. In the 
eighteenth century it was the privileges of the aristocrat 
that seemed in France to stand between human beings 
and equality. To-day in England it is privileges such 
as those of the mineowner. The chief problem of states- 
men during the next generation will be the abolition of 
the enormous inequalities of privilege that are just now 
being resented ever more bitterly as an outrage on 
human freedom. 


There are, even in England, men who rejoice to think 
that these wrongs will suddenly be righted by the 
catastrophe of revolution. They believe in revolution as 
militarists believe in war—as, in Bernhardi’s phrase, a 
** drastic medicine” for a sick world. For ourselves, 
we have as little sympathy with revolution-mongers as 
with war-mongers. Revolution, like war, is a disaster. 
In some respects it is even a worse disaster than war. 
It is even untempered by the rules of the game, for each 
side regards the other as consisting of monsters, and 
killing becomes massacre. Conservative writers almost 
invariably dwell on the cruelties of the revolutionaries, 
but an impartial reading of history will convince most 
people that in odious and wanton cruelties the revolu- 
tionaries have usually been surpassed by the anti- 
revolutionary governments. The White Terror exceeds 
the Red. Governments invariably justify their excesses 
by a widespread propaganda of slander, as the Govern- 
ment of Thiers did ar the suppression of the 
Commune, when, Mr. Postgate asserts, at least 20,000 
women perished in the general massacre. We have in 
our own time heard of similar horrors perpetrated in 
Russia, Siberia and Finland. It passes our compre- 
hension how any sane human being can prefer this 
method of mending society to the method of delibera- 
tion of which we have a potentially effective instrument 
in Parliamentary government. Nor do we believe that 
the mass of men will ever turn to violent revolution 
while the Parliamentary instrument is even moderately 
effective. The average man will never fight for an 
object if he can get it as the result of a conversation. 
It is only when for the seven-and-seventieth time 
words have failed that he takes despairingly to deeds. 
Hence for all who wish to see the evolution of society 
proceeding peacefully and even pleasantly, it is a matter 
of extreme importance that Parliament should be an 
instrument of the will of the people instead of being a 
barrier to that will. General Elections, unfortunately, 
even with universal suffrage, do not ensure that it will 
be such an instrument. Statesmen, nowadays, can estab- 
lish themselves by a dodge in as impregnable a position 
as that which they once secured by privilege. Hence the 
endless schemes of recent years for a reform of the 
Constitution. There are Parliamentarians who dream 
of making Parliament once more an instrument of 
privilege: they would like, for instance, to strengthen 
the House of Lords by making it an elective body. 
Parliamentarians who wish to keep their country free 
from revolution would be acting more wisely in making 
the House of Commons a democratic body. Revolu- 
tions are made by their opponents, not by agitators. 
The aristocrat, rather than Danton or Robespierre, was 
the father of the French Revolution. It was the rich 
rather than the poor who produced Bolshevism in 
Russia. A Lenin would, as the Americans say, have 
‘cut no ice”’ in pre-war England. There was no Tsar 
to prepare the way for him. In post-war England, 
where privilege has stepped in so often, as in the ques- 
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tion of the mines and the questions of building houses for 
the people and the prevention of unemployment, there 
has undoubtedly been a spread—comparatively small as 
yet—of revolutionary feeling. The chief problem of 
the English statesman to-day is to enable the people to 
accomplish without a revolution as much as they could 
reasonably hope to accomplish as the result of a revolu- 
tion. There will be no danger of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat in this country, provided there is a real 
dictatorship of the English people. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BODY 


S the astronomer predicts the future course of a 
comet by observations of its past, so we may 
anticipate the future of the human body by 

defining the lines on which it has reached us. The all- 
significant fact is the lack of any new and outstanding 
mechanism which may be recognised as constituting our 
claim to be the paragon ofanimals. Like all other vertebrates 
from, say, the frog onwards, we have two pairs of limbs, and 
no more; like many other such, those limbs possess terminal 
organs of the standard or pentadigitate type. We have an 
efficient opposable thumb, but not an opposable great toe. 
In many notable respects, these limbs are inferior to those 
of many of our animal inferiors. The skin is pitifully 
naked, our nails almost futile—as contrasted with, say, the 
tiger’s claws—and, indeed, no one, by observation of the 
human exterior, could guess his place in the scale of creative 
evolution. But I need not now repeat the argument of 
my first article on “ Armoured Men,” published here five 
years ago with the object of advocating the adoption, and 
defining the characteristics, of a helmet for our soldiers. 

But we may now ask ourselves whether the principles of 
simplification and denudation, which our bodies illustrate, 
are still in operation. Doubtless they are, for the deeper 
principle upon which they depend is certainly no less valid 
than ever. That principle may be hinted at by the use of 
such useful catchwords as “ Brain or Brawn?” “ Mind or 
Muscle ?” 

For, indeed, “‘ brawn,” ‘‘ muscle”’ and their like are all 
going—all in process of reduction to a doubtless irreducible 
minimum. Such a minimum there must be, since, as the 
philosophers remind us, we can only make our wills 
effective by “‘ moving things,” and some physical mechanism 
must be available for that purpose, even if it be only enough 
to push a pen. But what is no longer necessary is, of course, 
burdensome; it has to be nourished and drained, though 
we have better uses for our food and our blood. On the 
most evident principles of economy, therefore, let it go. 
Thus, what use have we for the complex and elaborate 
mechanism of the foot, with its five toes, numerous joints 
and four distinct layers of muscles? The thing is an ana- 
chronism, and it is going. Long ago, in his twenties, my 
Professor of Anatomy, the late Sir William Turner, dissected 
a series of fifty feet, and noted their exact condition. He 
found that a modern foot which displays all the apparatus 
of joints, digits, muscles and so forth is not the rule but the 
exception. The foot, as we have inherited it, is going. 
If we pass from the sole of the foot to the crown of the head, 
do we not everywhere see the same process in being? As 
for the teeth, they were discussed in an article here on 
“The English Face” some years ago. The face was once 
a mill, but it is now a talking machine. Accordingly, the 
teeth needed for the purposes of grinding the food—the 
molars, as we call them—are in course of disappearance. 
The ‘“‘ wisdom ” teeth are doomed not merely because they 
are superfluous, but because they are in the way of the 
mouth’s and tongue’s new function. One talks more 


‘comfortably without them, and their disappearance is not 
prejudicial to beauty. The incisors are little used for 


cutting—or, at any rate, for gnawing—nowadays, but where 
would our dental consonants be without them, or our 
ingratiating smiles? Therefore, they are reprieved, as 
anything may be and is which can be adapted or promoted 
from the mechanical plane where only mechanical ends are 
served to that higher mechanical plane which serves and 
expresses mind. We thus need not fear for our fingers. 
There was no thought of the piano, the violin, the typewriter, 
when the frog appeared with its pentadigitate forelimbs ; 
but so long as “ five finger exercises” are preliminary to 
the making of a Paderewski or a Cortot—whom not even 
the pianola can rival—our little fingers will not share the 
fate of our little toes. 

If it be asked why a different future should be predicted 
for the terminal arrangements of the upper and lower limbs 
respectively, the answer is that their fate is contrasted 
exactly because they are now upper and lower—and no longer 
fore and hind. The backbone was once horizontal, the 
surfaces of the body vertical and dorsal, the four limbs all 
alike used for locomotion, as in the frog. The principal theme 
in the evolution of the body of man is the attainment of the 
erect attitude or upright posture or orthograde status by 
him whom Robert Louis Stevenson rightly called ‘“ man 
the erected,” the descendant of “ Probably Arboreal.” 
The significance of this change is not that man holds his 
head higher in the world, but that his forelimbs have been 
wholly liberated from locomotion. We see the past in the 
crawling baby, still a quadruped, in whom the backbone 
has a simple curve, concave forwards, such that a vertical 
line from the centre of gravity of the body falls in front of 
the hip-joints, and the body must be supported by the 
fore-limbs. But as the baby develops, its spine assumes 
a fourfold curve, such that the vertical line from the centre of 
gravity of the body now falls behind the hip-joints, and the 
body is erect. Indeed, its tendency is to roll backwards on 
the hip-joints, which are accordingly provided in man, and 
in man alone, with an extraordinarily strong pair of 
ligaments on their front aspects, to prevent this rolling 
backwards of the erected trunk. The forelimbs being free 
now, they and their fingers and still opposable thumbs are 
the organs of the mind. On these grounds, in his Presidential 
Address to the British Association in Toronto in the nineties 
of last century, Sir William Turner declared that the body 
of man represents the goal of evolution. The spine is 
erect, the head poised thereon, the forelimbs free—what 
more can be imagined ? 

Little remains but lightening the ship, simplifying and 
reducing the obsolete and superseded, as in the instances 
above cited. Curiously enough, there appears to be one 
exception, though it is commonly named as if it were an 
illustration of the rule. That is the appendix vermiformis 
which, we used to be taught, is a vestigial structure, prone to 
disease like other decadent organs—c.f., the wisdom teeth— 
indeed better removed. We find, on the contrary, that the 
appendix occurs only in the anthropoid apes and man. 
It is a recent addition, an appendix indeed to the alimentary 
apparatus. Nor is it useless. It contains the specific kind 
of tissue which makes the white corpuscles of the blood, 
and is accordingly to be regarded as a defensive mechanism. 
If it be often the subject of disease—in modern man, but 
whether appendicitis is recorded in naturally-fed apes I 
know not—and if it be often damaged or destroyed thereby, 
perhaps we should no more blame it than we should blame 
the first regiment we sent to repel an invasion if it were 
shot to pieces. 

As for our muscles, which constitute so much of our 
bulk and weight, and which make such large demands on 
our digestion and our blood for upkeep, they also are doubt- 
less in process of progressive involution—a more accurate 
term than degeneracy, as we agreed when discussing the 
English face. We may practise physical culture, aim at 
weight-lifting, worship the pugilist, but we may easily go 
wrong therein. The hypertrophied heart of the long-distance 
swimmer or Marathon runner will do wonders, but it is 
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abnormal, and the coronary arteries, which supply the 
cardiac musculature, are not proportionately enlarged. In 
middle life, especially if the ex-athlete “ lives well ”—which 
is to live ill—and his arteries begin to age because of the 
intoxication of his blood, they will fail him mortally, and he 
will crumple up under pneumonia or influenza or without 
them. The longevity of athletes makes a poor record, and 
if we are to admire and emulate the athlete let us prefer 
the game which makes the more of mind and the less of 
muscle—cricket to football, for instance, and if we hope that 
Carpentier beats Dempsey, let it not be because we trust 
the Frenchman to “slosh” the Texan harder than the 
Texan can “slosh” him, but because, perchance, the 
Frenchman has the quicker “ mental tempo ”’—as it has 
here been defined—and brings more mind to the matter. 


If muscle and bones, teeth and hair, and so forth are to 
diminish, is anything to remain and increase? Yes, indeed, 
and that is the brain. Or, to be more precise, part of the 
brain. There are inferior and decadent senses, as there are 
inferior and decadent physical organs. The brain began as 
a smell-brain—in the olfactory lobes of the fish. We still 
have the olfactory areas, and their corresponding “ first ” 
pair of cranial nerves—first in position and in time. But 
this area of the human brain is decadent as compared, say, 
with that of a dog. So with taste. These are the primitive, 
humbler senses. Hearing and vision are the later and the 
nobler. They reach further. One cannot smell the stars, 
but one can see them’, and even sometimes faintly hear 
“the music of the spheres.” In the relation of the sexes, 
the olfactory, once important, recedes. The poet writes 
a sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow, not to her fragrance. 
The cook may be an “ artist,” but not to rank with Bach or 
Holbein. When Mr. Chesterton praises “noble wine,” 
but tells us, without shame, that he does not “‘ mind music,” 
we note the fact but think it polite to refrain from comment. 


Always the upward trend of evolution is towards that in 
which there is most of mind. Many years ago, in a course 
of lectures at the Royal Institution, I ventured to define 
progress as “the emergence and increasing dominance of 
mind.” In this sense, though we recognise the vast physico- 
chemical superiority of the oak to the alga, or of the 
phanerogams, or flowering plants in general, to the crypto- 
gams, we cannot recognise progress in the vegetable world. 
Doubtless, there is mind in both alga and oak, but I doubt 
whether the oak has a more intense or dominant psychical 
life. 

We live in a material world, to which we must adapt 
ourselves or, indeed, and that is the deed of deeds, which 
we must adapt to ourselves—not merely moulding ourselves 
upon this “sorry scheme of things entire,” but actually 
able to “grasp” and “rebuild it nearer to the heart’s 
desire.” Therefore, we abandon bodily mechanism, as of 
tooth and claw, only to create superior mechanisms, to fly 
the Atlantic as never bird did yet, to sweep the deep as 
never shark or whale, to pierce the sky as never eagle’s eye. 
We have abandoned the finite for the infinite. A bodily 
organ has its bodily powers, according to the strength of 
lever and pulley and what not. But the crescent mind and 
brain of man can harness Niagara or the lightning or the 
atom; there is no limit to his powers. By taking thought 
he cannot add a cubit to his physical stature, but he is the 
“ tool-making animal,” as Lichtenberger called him, and 
thus, in “ sky-scraper” or aeroplane, he can add countless 
cubits to his stature. Bergson has written profoundly on 
this limitless substitution, by the mind, of extra-organic for 
our organic organs—if the clumsy phrase be allowed. 
Claws are dwindled to nails—but what of buzz-saws and the 
acetylene drill? The modern eye tends to be myopic, but 
what of the spectroscope by which the physically short- 
sighted astronomer can see the kinds of atoms in Sirius or 
Aldebaran ? 

“In the universe there is nothing great but man, and in 
man there is nothing great but mind.” LENs. 


Correspondence 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND IRELAND 
To the Editor of Tae New STaTesMan. 

Srr,—At Macroom reprisals were taken for the ambushing of 
the auxiliary police ; at Cork, at 9 o’clock, Francis Murphy was 
shot as he was coming out of church, and the ambulance which 
took him was fired at. At Cork nearly every night a house or 
two are burnt to the ground. Murder on both sides will go on. 
There may be pauses on both sides, but those who think there are 
only a few months of English and Irish atrocities to live’ through, 
do not understand the situation. Some sort of peace could now 
be patched up which might lead to reconciliation, but for one 
fact: the Prime Minister’s fear of Sir Edward Carson’s power 
in the House of Commons. He thinks Carson commands over 
a hundred votes, so he has nothing to offer Sinn Fein. Everybody 
guesses that he would be ready himself to go far to meet the 
Irish, and that many of his Cabinet are of a mind with him. But 
he is a man of “ short views * ; negotiations will come to nothing ; 
England will be disgraced in the eyes of the world, and ulti- 
mately in the eyes of her own people, and her Empire will begin 
to disintegrate. Mr. Lloyd George has the gestures of a courage- 
ous man, but he is only an optimist who thinks something will 
always turn up to save the country from the results of his oppor- 
tunist mistakes. He will risk anything except the loss of a 
vote.—Yours, etc., ANGLO-IRISHMAN. 


POLAND AND RUSSIA 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMan. 


Srr,—I always read with great interest your editorial comments 
on the international situation. May I venture to point out 
that the paragraph in your issue of November 27th, dealing with 
events in Russia, goes far beyond the limits of an objective state- 
ment, and is of a dangerously controversial, if not directly pro- 
vocative, nature. You say that the policy of the Allies in Russia 
has “* helped to create a position which gives Russia almost a 
moral right to wage fresh war.” In support of this assertion 
you proceed to argue that the preliminary terms of the Riga 
Treaty are such that a fresh war is—in your opinion—a certainty ; 
the line of your argument is as follows: ‘* The Bolsheviks gave 
Poland all she asked so that they might deal with Wrangel.” Now 
they have dealt with him, and now inevitably there will be a re- 
vision of the Treaty of Riga. You assume further on that the 
first “‘ act” of this revision may be the reoccupation of Vilna 
by the Bolsheviks, and you hasten to add that such an act could 
not be treated by the Poles as an act of war “ for officially they 
have disclaimed responsibility for their d’Annunzio, General 
Zeligowski.”” The undeniable logic of this argument is brought 
to its final conclusion in your candidly-stated belief that before 
taking any active step, the Bolsheviks will secure their trade 
agreement with Great Britain, and only afterwards, having 
made their hands free, they will attack Poland,who “ will then 
once more be in peril, greater peril, than ever before, and with 
fewer friends.” 

I go this length in reproducing the line of your argument in 
order to enable myself to show that the only conclusion an 
unprejudiced reader may arrive at, is that the Riga negotiations 
were on the part of the Bolsheviks merely a sham, and that once 
they are free from their internal enemies and from the inter- 
ference from outside, they will turn all their military power 
against Poland, making probably the reoccupation of Vilna the 
pretext for a fresh war of aggression and conquest. 

I don’t know how far this only logical conclusion corresponds 
with the real intentions of the Bolshevik Government, who 
untiringly assure the world that it is peace they have in view ; 
I don’t know whether the Bolshevik Government is cunning and 
sophisticated enough to seize Vilna, the future of which now 
depends on the result of the plebiscite to be taken under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. It is to be noted here that 
the plebiscite has to decide whether the district in dispute is 
to go over to Poland or to Lithuania ; there is no question of its 
going over to Soviet Russia. But, above all, I don’t know how 
to connect logically your attitude and your anticipations with 
your principal idea that it is the Allies, and to a lesser degree 
Poland, who would be responsible for the final disaster, as fore- 
seen by you, should the events follow the line of your argument. 

Of course, I should like to believe that in all these rumours 
about the Bolshevist preparations to start a new war against 
Poland there is not a word of truth; but, on the other hand, 
you will agree with me that there are a good many politicians 
who mistrust the Bolshevik assurances that they want peace. 
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If that be the case it is, to say the least, premature to give a 
moral sanction to the future policy of the Bolsheviks. Once 
the breaking of a signed obligation would have such a sanction, 
the trade agreement with Great Britain would be in the same 
danger as the Polish Treaty, since someone could easily suggest 
that this trade agreement was arrived at in such a way as to 
make a breach in its fulfilment a certainty.—Yours, etc., 


F. SoKAt, 
(Polish Delegate to the International Labour Bureau 
London, of the League of Nations). 
December 8th. 


[We meant, of course, that the Allies were responsible for the 
present position in so far as they supported, or did not oppose, 
the pushing forward of the Eastern frontier of Poland far beyond 
the *“ Curzon line” to a position which cannot be justified on 
ethnographical. grounds nor maintained against a_ restored 
Russia. As for the question of moral sanction, treaties which 
are based not on any recognised principles of political equity but 
on the temporary possession of superior force, do not, in our 
view, possess, and cannot acquire, any sanction save that of 
force.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE PRESENT POSITION 
To the Editor of THz NEw STaTESMAN. 

Str,—Count Teleki has resigned ihe Premiership of Hungary. 
This news has aroused little interest in England ; with civil war 
in Ireland, the Greek imbroglio, the question of trade with 
Russia in suspense, the threatening naval rivalry with the United 
States, how can people be expected to find time to take an 
interest in the resignation of the Prime Minister of a country, 
somewhere in South-East Europe, whittled down by the “ peace 
treaty ”’ to half its size ? What does Hungary matter, anyhow ? 

It may matter more in the future than it does at present, just 
as it has mattered more in the past. For centuries Hungary has 
kept Turkey at bay ; for centuries she prevented the Habsburg 
dynasty from becoming the dominant power in Europe; for 
centuries she was the refuge of Protestants driven out of other 
countries, and it was she who, during the Seven Years’ War, 
prevented Prussia from becoming in the eighteenth century 
what she became in the nineteeth. She has fought for constitu- 
tional government and against absolutism for hundreds of years ; 
in 1849 she seemed utterly defeated by the united efforts of the 
Austrian Kaiser and the Tsar of Russia—yet in 1867 she gained her 
end. ‘“ John Brown’s body lies mouldering in his grave—but 
his soul is marching on!’ Crippled and exhausted she undoubt- 
edly is, but she will recover, as she has always done. 

When England tolerated the devastation of Hungary by 
Rumanian hordes tnder French auspices during the truce 
following the armistice and, making orderly government impos- 
sible, drove her into the hands of the Bolsheviks, when she 
connived in the imposition on the country of a reactionary 
government, she assumed great responsibilities. The white 
terror was organised by bands which became the model for the 
Black-and-Tans in Ireland; the ruthless oppression of the 
labouring classes may become a model for similar happenings 
in other countries. The regime fostered by the French is personi- 
fied by the Regent, Admiral Horthy. English papers, rather 
given to flatter those who attain eminence, recorded the distin- 
guished services rendered in the past by the ancestors of the 
Admiral; these were read with great interest in Hungary, 
because nobody had heard of them before. The truth is that 
Horthy is the descendant of an obscure line of Junkers and is 
himself a person of no remarkable qualities. He is kept in power 
by bands of adventurers, commanded by men like the notorious 
Hejjas (said to be 2 cousin of his), Bajméczy, Salm, etc., who, 
besides terrorising any who dare to have, or are suspected of 
ever having had liberal sympathies, serve their private interests by 
blackmailing people for their own pocket. Though they prefer 
to torture and hold to ransom Jews, they are not bigoted, and 
employ the same measures against Christians when money can 
be got by these means. Few dare protest, and it requires a 
brave man to denounce them. 

But no threats have been able to muzzle everybody, and 
Deputy Rupert has made himself the mouthpiece of the indignant 
population. When these lines are written he may have already 
been murdered, for he is a marked man; if he still lives it is 
simply because the Prime Minister, Count Teleki, has protected 
his life. How is it that an honest gentleman, as Teleki is, should 


IN HUNGARY 


have accepted the responsible position of Prime Minister under 
Horthy ? The adventurers who are the Regent’s supporters in 
the House of Commons refused to risk their re-election by signing 
the peace treaty ; no man honest and brave enough could be 
found to assume the terrible responsibility ; he had to be found 
outside their ranks. Teleki sacrificed himself. But besides 


putting his name to the document which made the dismember- 
ment of Hungary a fait accompli, Teleki wanted to do more: he 
wanted to restore law and order. He arrested the principal 
villain, the innominable Hejjas. The next day Hejjas was released 
by orders of the Regent. ‘This is why Teleki resigned ; he gave 
up his task as hopeless. 

Horthy has no support in Hungary ; his power is dependent 
on the protection of the Entente. While he is in power Hungary 
cannot extricate herself from the chaos into which she has been 
plunged, and as the conditions which prevail are the most favour- 
able for the French company promoters and concession hunters, 
the Loucheurs and such-like reap a golden harvest. They nearly 
bought the country by acquiring the railways, principal banks, 
factories, etc., but it was found that the Hungarian people would 
not stand that. Discontent is general, the country wants an 
honest government, and its only hope is the removal of Horthy 
and the election by an honest vote of a new regent ; there is no 
doubt that the choice would fall on Count Apponyi. But while 
the present regime is propped up by the French, and while the 
representatives of England are satisfied to support them in the 
maintenance of their protégés, whom Admiral Troubridge 
described as a “ Christian government,” the people are helpless. 
The Hungarians, cut off from foreign opinion by a rigorous 
censorship, wonder what has become of friendly Great Britain, 
whom they always considered the champion of freedom and 
justice. They don’t ask for anything else but that their old 
friend should support the majority of the country which wants to 
work hard to raise the country from its present condition, which 
wants to live in peace with its neighbours, and restore good-will 
among the various classes and factions ; for this it offers, besides 
its gratitude, its markets for English goods, its grain for English 
consumers and its support for English policy. And this policy 
may still require support, for it should not be forgotten that 
things are far from being settled in South-Central and Eastern 
Europe. The returned Siberian army of Czecho-Slovakia has 
driven that country to the verge of revolution ; Yugo-Slavia dare 
not elect a parliament or disband her army; Rumania is far 
from settled, and discontent is growing. Furthermore, as the 
Greek.events have taught, the friends of to-day may become the 
enemies of to-morrow. It might be worth Great Britain’s while 
to have a friend in those parts, a friend she can trust. Hungary 
has always honoured her signature ; the miserable condition she 
is in at present is only a reward for the perfect loyalty with which 
she stuck to her agreement with Austria, though she knew it was 
against her interests. Hungary has always found a friend in 
England and still hopes that in her hour of need she will stand by 
her side and help her to recover her place among the civilised 
communities.—Yours, etc., Cc. 


THE NONSENSE ABOUT THE CLASSICS 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srir,—A friend has shown me the remarks of “‘ Affable Hawk ”’ 
on classical education and the other correspondence in your 
columns. It is clear from his account that “ Affable Hawk ” 
was unkindly treated by his preceptors, and what he describes 
is a process which still goes on in too many schools ; but it was 
bad teaching he suffered from, which had nothing to do with the 
subject. His preceptors could not have been fit to teach any- 
thing. Unfortunately, the greater number of his readers will 
have no means of checking his statements, and I think it may be 
useful to tell a little of the truth, since no doubt very many do 
desire to know the truth. Otherwise the impression may be 
left that there is nothing to say, and that the gentleman is right 
who thinks Apuleius the only ancient author worth reading, 
and he only for his obscenity. As a matter of fact, Apuleius is 
an incomparable story-teller, who, besides a number of witch- 
tales, blood-curdling and highly ludicrous at the same time, has 
left us the tale of Cupid and Psyche, one of the loveliest tales 
of the world. 

But the truth is that Greek and Latin literature and history 
lie at the foundation of our civilised life ; for by civilisation I 
do not mean aniline dyes and motor-cars, but that which feeds 
the mind with thought and teaches us to love truth and beauty. 
A knowledge of Greek and Greek literature is necessary to a 
liberal education ; there we find what we cannot find anywhere 
else, nor can we get it from translations, since the more perfect 
a work of literature, the more impossible it is to translate. And 
in Latin, besides that it is the key to all European history and 
the documents of its evidence, we have amongst other great men 
the incomparable Virgil, master of noble music and revealer of 
the human heart, and Lucretius, who is the chief source of that 
atomic theory upon which modern chemistry is built. 

These two literatures contain, within so moderate a compass 
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that a man may make it all his own, a body of wisdom and 
experience such as cannot be found in all European literature 
besides. They contain also the earliest examples, sometimes the 
only examples, and in nearly all kinds the best, of all species of 
literary composition: epic, lyric, tragedy and comedy, philo- 
sophy, oratory, history, law, and political science, and they throw 
light on every moral or religious problem that meets us to-day. 

To throw contempt on this is the act of a fool. No one would 
do it who was not both ignorant and ready to destroy what he 
was unable to enjoy out of some perverse baseness of spirit. 
When properly taught, these subjects demand no great expen- 
diture of time, and cause no resentment in the learner ; although, 
like all things worth having, they exact hard work as the price 
of attainment. 

Natural science by itself is no education at all. It has its 
place in a proper scheme of education, but that, for schools, is a 
subordinate place, the chief place being kept for that which con- 
cerns the human spirit and its secrets. The present wave of 
materialism and seeking after gold which is passing over the 
country will pass away, I believe, and I hope it will not stay long 
enough to do irreparable damage to what is really important.— 
Yours, etc., W. H. D. Rouse. 

Cambridge. 

December 6th. 


AN OBSCENE CEREMONY 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—A more deplorable communication has seldom been pub- 
lished in a British periodical than the outburst above the signa- 
ture of Alfred Ollivant in your issue of December 4th. 

Why England’s “‘ Holy of Holies,”” and I presume Cardinal 
Bourne’s Cathedral as well, should have been “ prostituted 
by a ceremonial ” given in honour of servants of the Crown who 
died in the execution of their duty nobody but Alfred Ollivant 
would have ventured to explain. 

It seems that a highly temperamental person whose political 
party orders him to commit suicide may be accorded the tribute 
of a cathedral ceremonial without any hint of “‘ obscenity ” or 
impropriety, but when an unarmed soldier who is doing his duty 
is murdered in bed in the presence of his wife and the Govern- 
ment in response to a demand from all quarters sanctions a 
public service in the Abbey, a man with a peevish mind and 
contemptible impudence says the Prime Minister has contami- 
nated the noblest sanctuary in the metropolis. 

According to Alfred Ollivant the Government is responsible 
for “‘ the present bloody chaos.” That is to say, he thinks the 
difference between the Home Rule measure still before Parlia- 
ment and the Dominion scheme which Mr. Asquith and Lord 
Qrey father is a sufficient excuse for the anti-British murder 
campaign of the past few months. 

If Alfred Ollivant, instead of abusing “ corrupted soldiers and 
professional politicians *» who a few short years ago saved him 
from the triumph of Hell in Europe, would shift the blame for 
“the bloody chaos ” to the Church of Rome in Ireland he would 
be fixing the major responsibility where it belongs. 

Had that Church been courageous enough adequately to 
characterise the assassination of the police and the destruction of 
barracks instead of preserving a cowardly silence over an attempt 
to win a republic through the medium of massacre, it might have 
lost its clercial foothold in Ireland, but it would have won the 
admiration of the rest of the world and have enabled the authori- 
ties, in Mr. Asquith’s rotund language, “to track out, detect and 
punish the murderers, their accessories and their accomplices.” 

And with that achieved, Ireland would have received, and 
will receive, a Home Rule plan, the generosity of which would 
not escape even a Kenworthy or a Lady Bonham Carter.— Yours, 
ete., H. C.-H. 

London, December 7th. 

(H. C.-H.’s “‘ outburst ” doubtless represents the views of a 
large number of Englishmen ; so, with as little doubt, did Mr. 
Alfred Ollivant’s. We do not think that argument is likely to 
effect a reconciliation between the two at the present time. 
Without endorsing all the sentiments expressed so forcibly by 
Mr. Ollivant last week, we may express the opinion that the 

spirit of his communication is much nearer than that of H. C.-H.’s 
to the spirit which has made and sustained that unique political 
phenomenon, the British Empire.—Ep. N.S.] 


AN APPEAL FOR CLOTHES 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—May we appeal to your readers for the one class still 
suffering the extremes of hardship in Austria and Hungary, 
namely, “The Guardians of the Children.” 





Through the great generosity of the general public both in 
England and America, the starvation of children, their disease 
and destitution, is being fought step by step, but meanwhile 
the men and women who are nursing and putting up the fight 
for the children are slowly dying of want and cold. The hospital 
Sisters and Nursing Religious are without underwear, boots, or 
stockings, and forced, in some cases, to share one garment between 
two persons in order to carry on the administration of the soup 
kitchens, welfare centres, hospitals and sanatoria under their 
charge. 

At the instance of the British administrators of the various 
Vienna Relief Committees, a fund denominated “‘ The Guardians 
of the Children Fund ” was started in the summer of this year, 
and already about 10,000 men and women have been given each 
a warm garment. But there are still nearly 50,000 persons to 
clothe and our money is exhausted. 

In order, therefore, to help these Sisters to continue their 
work for the children, we appeal for further funds for the purchase 
of clothing material and other objects vitally necessary in order 
to save the lives of those who, without any coal or means of 
heating their institutions and homes, without any warm clothes, 
and suffering from the results of a prolonged semi-starvation, 
are yet struggling to carry on and save the children committed 
to their care. 

Money will be gratefully acknowledged by Mr. R. F. Joyce, 
44 Curzon Street, W. 1. Gifts of food and clothing at Guardians 
of the Children, c.o. Vienna Emergency Relief Fund Warehouse, 
Park Square West, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1.—Yours, etc., 

A. H. Po.ien, Chairman. 
Mary a ad Hon. 
R. F. Joyce, Treasurers. 


Miscellany 
THE PROBLEM OF MUSIC 


N the Sunday Times, Mr. Ernest Newman has 
devoted an article to controverting my recent 
attempt in these columns to expound a theory 

that great music was not simply the direct ex- 
pression of great emotion; my article,* he says, 
“‘will only confuse the plain man.” This, I think, is 
extremely probable, but then this “ confusion,” this 
substitution of a larger and more complex truth for 
what has become a simple fallacy is all that makes life 
worth living for us plain men. People are always doing 
it to me, so why should I not retaliate? Einstein, 
Bertrand Russell, Freud make havoe of the most 
respectable and sensible ideas, and all our experience 
seems to be nothing but a series of exploding simplici- 
ties. One cannot even fall in love without discovering 
that “things are not what they seem,” and I am 
convinced that we are still very far from understanding 
the nature of music, and that, however imperfectly I 
may be expressing my meaning, I am, nevertheless, 
getting a little nearer the reality than those who say : 
“There is no such thing as the ‘ pure music’ of, say, 
the Brahms violin concerto that can be separated from 
the dignity and nobility and general humanity and all 
the rest of it.” 

Moreover, since writing those articles “‘ On Listening 
to Music "’ and “‘ Unadulterated Music,” my attention 
has been drawn to a notice in the Chesterian, giving an 
account of a Geneva doctor who, “ after an exhaustive 
examination of different ‘ melomaniacs,’ has succeeded 
in distinguishing five varieties and two main camps. 
The latter he calls respectively ‘rationel’ and 
‘affectif,’ according to whether the pleasure caused 
by musie is mainly an intellectual or a sensuous one. 
Intellectual listeners may be of two kinds, ‘ techniciens ’ 
or ‘ ideatifs,, and sensuous ones are either ‘ senti- 
mentaux’ or ‘emotifs purs.’ In between the two 

* Unadulterated Music. New Statesman, October 80th, 1920. 
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main divisions is an intermediate class, that of the 
‘imaginatifs.’ Thus the five varieties of listener are : 


(1) Those whose pleasure in hearing music depends on their 
technical knowledge of the art. 

(2) Those whose pleasure depends on the thoughts or ideas 
suggested by the music. 

(8) Those who either consciously or unconsciously substitute 
images for sounds. 

(4) Those whose pleasure depends on the sentiments or emotion 
with which they are inspired or which they discover in the 
music. 

(5) Those who experience an emoticn sui generis and not to 
be compared with any other psychological phenomenon ; 
in other words a purely musical emotion unable to be 
expressed in other terms.” 


Now. the interesting point is not so much this classifica- 
tion which, however, I think admirable, but the fact 
that Dr. Odier goes on to award the highest honours 
to the last class, maintaining that though numerically 
the smallest they are the most musical of all. Now this 
is really an extraordinary corroboration of what I 
have been propounding. Unlike Dr. Odier, I have made 
no examinations of those whom he amiably describes 
as ““melomaniacs.”” nor have! dipped into the theories 
of writers on esthetics. I have never read Hegel on 
music, having been presented as a small boy with 
Haldane’s Hegelian Pathway to Reality, which never 
mentioned music but prevented me, as all such books 
do, from ever going to the original and so from finding 
that Hegel had ideas about music. But purely from 
an analysis of my own experience, I have come to 
conclusions almost identical with those expressed by 
Dr. Odier. This seems to me pretty conclusive proof 
that we are right. But I have something to add to 
Dr. Odier’s classification, and it is that I believe one 
and the same person can belong to all the five classes 
enumerated. When I say “I believe,” I ought.to say 
“I know,” for it is my own experience. If I have such 
confidence in declaring that the highest kind of music is 
not the expression of emotions but something sui generis, 
and that the highest type of listener is the type belong- 
ing to class five, it is because I have been a listener in 
every one of the five classes, and have expericncod as 
a listener of the type of class five profounder and more 
lasting pleasure than in any other way. The argument, 
therefore, does not rest on @ priori reasoning. It is 
based on the fact of a gradual development of the power 
of appreciation in an individual listener, and it is corrob- 
orated by Dr. Odier’s exhaustive examination of ‘‘melo- 
maniacs.” 

But how Dr. Odier arrives at his conclusion that the 
type of class five is the highest type of musical listener I 
do not know. The fact that I think his conclusion 
right must not obscure my astonishment that any 
examination of ‘‘melomaniacs’’ could lead to any 
sensible conclusion whatsoever. It seems character- 
istic of that bogus science rampageous among us to 
call persons fond of music “ melomaniacs,” and it is 
equally characteristic of it that the investigator 
should believe that, by judging the method of 
listening or the taste in music of numbers of 
persons, one could find out which is the best type of 
listener. Such an apparent “method” is transparent 
humbug. Obviously. there is only one sound way 
in which Dr. Odier could have carried on this 
investigation, and that is by reference to his own 
experience. All that his examination of persons can 
mean is that: (1) a majority of persons examined 


declared that they had knowledge of all five types of 
listening and got the deepest enjoyment from class five ; 


or, (2) that Dr. Odier took. certain musicians as the 
acknowledged greatest composers, and found that all 
the people who preferred them to other and, by assump- 
tion, inferior composers, belonged to class five; or (8) 
that Dr. Odier belonged to type five and those who 
were like him he called the best type. 

Of these three “ methods’ number one is the only 
one which can be reasonably described as anything but 
a mockery and a quackery, and we are unable to accept 
it as the method employed because Dr. Odier, according 
to Mr. Myers in the Chesterian, says that type five is 
probably the smallest class of all. In any case. no one 
would accept a majority vote upon any question of art. 
I must confess to an extraordinary curiosity as to the 
method of investigation employed by Dr. Odier, and 
there is only one possible way that occurs to me in which 
he may have arrived at his conclusions. He may have 
found that all the listeners of tvpe five had shared at one 
time or another the sensations of the other four classes, 
and had come unanimously to believe in the superiority 
of that fifth type, whereas the listeners in the other 
four classes were capable of listening only in one or 
perhaps in two ways. If this, in fact, is how he arrived 
at the assurance of the superiority of type five it is 
indeed conclusive. Personally, I strongly suspect that 
this is the truth, for I have met many people who have 
listened in only one of the ways enumerated and their 
judgment has always been faulty. It is probable that 
it is best to be able to listen in all five ways, and nct to 
be at the mercy of a one-sided temperament or brain, 
but I have come to be convinced of the superiority of 
type five simply becauseI get more permanent, more pro- 
found, satisfaction from it and, what is more, a satisfaction 

that is unique while the other kinds ofsatisfaction are not. 
Moreover, this will give one a principle of criticism, a 
touchstone by which onecan judge the music itself; for I 
find that a great deal of music gives little or no pleasure to a 
listener of type five. You can only listen to it as one 
of the remaining four classes, for it has no existence 
otherwise; it is either a technical tour-de-force, pro- 
gramme music (classes two and three), a sentimental and 
emotional stimulus (Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, ete.) or 
it is nothing. Therefore, if I appear dogmatic in my 
criticism of music it proceeds, at any rate, from the 
application of certain principles founded not on abstract 
theory but on experience, and is not merely the expres- 
sion of a nebulous excitement experienced in a concert 
hall. Neither is it merely technical as so much musical 
criticism is. It is worth attempting to work out a canon 
of musical criticism that shall be esthetic, since 
musical criticism up till now has been either grammatical 
—-similar to the technical instruction given, for example, 
by a teacher of harmony or counterpoint or orchestra- 
tion at a conservatorium, or it has been impressionistic 
—the emotions of a soul among masterpieces. Few 
musical critics, it is safe to say, and still fewer musicians 
have any notion of what they are talking about, for 
musical criticism is in a far more backward state than 
literary criticism, and most of us know how bad that is ! 
I maintain, as an example, that practically all London's 
musical critics went wrong over Heifetz, for the simple 
reason that they did not know precisely how to place 
Heifetz. ‘Fiery or Fiigid?’ was the query at the 
head of one criticism. The critics were confronted with 
playing that technically was flawless, yet it was neither 
emotional nor could they honestly feel that it was 
mechanical, but they felt it must be one or the other, 
for the simple reason that they have all been brought 
up on the crude popular belief that executive artists 
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vary in quality as they vary in emotional depth. They 
jen f not say that Heifetz gave shallow or sentimental 
emotional readings, for, so far as they could see, he 
expressed no emotion whatever. But then, the devil 
of it was that never had they heard playing that was less 
like a machine. What the deuce was the matter with 
Heifetz ? The problem seemed insoluble, so they all 
ave it up and some sought refuge in mysticism— 
Heifetz could not grasp “the subtle influence behind 
the mere notes”’ (how does one do that, I wonder ?), 
and others decided to take courage and call Heifetz 
“old,” although this epithet applied musically can 
only mean dead or lifeless, which is exactly what 
Heifetz’s playing is not. The truth, of course, is simply 
that Heifetz played with a purely musical instinct of 
astonishing sensitiveness and spontaneity, and his 
playing was no more “emotional” than a crocus 
bursting into flower in a garden, and no more and no 
less “* mystical.” W. J. Turner. 


Art 

AN EXHIBITION OF SPANISH 
ART AT THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM 


HE authorities at South Kensington have had 
the good idea of organising a small exhibition 
of Spanish art in the ground floor gallery. 
It was thought that it would be interesting to supple- 
ment and illustrate the exhibition of Spanish painting 
at Burlington House by bringing together from various 
departments typical works of sculpture, pottery, textiles, 
and metal work of Spanish workmanship. As is well 
known, the Victoria and Albert Museum was founded 
with a view to encouraging technical study, and therefore 
the administration and arrangement follow the technical 
divisions as opposed to the historical grouping of most 
museums. No doubt this method has advantages 
for the student of a particular craft who wishes to see 
a great many examples of technique from different 
periods and countries. But for the student of art 
in general it is somewhat disconcerting not to be able 
to follow a particular style of design through its embodi- 
ments in different materials. It is, therefore, a very 
desirable innovation that has just been made. The 
arrangement of the contents of museums under new 
categories is almost always valuable as showing familiar 
objects in new lights with different surroundings. 
The number of objects shown is not large, nor can it 
be said that any of them are extraordinary, except 
the great Valencian Altarpiece of St. George, which 
is certainly one of the finest Spanish Primitives in 
existence. From an artistic point of view, the most 
remarkable objects are the decorative stone reliefs 
from the.ruins of the Caliph’s Palace at Medina Azara, 
near Cordova. These show the art practised under the 
Moorish princes at a very high level. They belong to 
the tenth century, the moment before the Muhammadan 
tradition of art began to decline, in the West at least, 
into the over-elaborate and dead mechanical perfection 
of the Alhambra style. It was a moment, too, when 
the art which the Muhammedan conquerors had brought 
with them from the East was scarcely marked off from 
its Sassanian sources, or from the parallel derivation 
of the Byzantine school. 
In fact, several of the capitals in this group are so 
purely Byzantine in style that it is probable that they 
are actually by Greek sculptors, sent to the Caliph’s 





Court from Constantinople. Here and there the treat- 
ment of foliated forms begins to hint at the peculiar 
abstraction that we generally associate with Muhammadan 
art, but, on the whole, these pieces would fit without 
difficulty into the general current of contemporary 
European art, though almost a century in advance 
of the kindred Romanesque art of Northern Europe. 
These admirable sculptures are a great addition to the 
national collection, which we owe to the generosity of 
Dr. Hildburgh. 

A few of the textiles go back nearly to the same 
period as these sculptures, and one woven brocade of 
symmetrical confronted birds reminds one of the 
great Sassanian originals, though already here the 
quality is not quite so exquisite as that of the Fatimite 
weaving of the eighth century. 

There is not much Gothic sculpture, two fine 
recumbent figures of the early sixteenth century being 
the chief examples. Nor is the Renaissance work of 
the later sixteenth century, in which Spain is so rich, 
well represented. But of the seventeenth century there 
is a good deal. This polychrome plastic (it is in terra- 
cotta, stucco, and wood, highly and realistically coloured) 
is particularly interesting in comparison with contem- 
porary Spanish painting. The emotional tone is 
singularly alike in both. Alike in sculpture and 
painting, Spanish artists of this period sought to 
express their religious fervour. The mood is always 
pushed to its extreme. It must be an ecstasy of 
devotional abandonment or torture or, better still, of 
both. Though its aim is anything but realistic, no 
detail of realism, however horrible in its li era!ness, 
is omitted which can convince and compel the spectator 
to share the mood. The crucified Christ, attributed 
to Alonso Cano, has His knees bleeding, from having 
fallen by the way in carrying His cross. There is a 
brooding ingenuity of horror in this invention, which 
could have occurred in no other school than the Spanish. 
Repose, equilibrium, and measure are unknown to 
these artists. Such a view of art was more unfortunate 
in sculpture than in painting. When, as in the 
Adolorata of Montanez (a work of extraordinary technical 
ability), the effect is got by painting the bloodshot 
eyeballs and the discoloured mouth, we are a long 
way from being able to contemplate calmly the directly 
expressive qualities of plastic form. Everything, in 
fact, is done by these Spanish artists to hurry us away 
from the work of art in order to fix our minds on the 
imagined reality it presents to us; to pass from esthetic 
to religious or dramatic contemplation. The strange 
fact sticks out everywhere in Spain that the Spaniards, 
with a rich endowment of sensibility and technical 
aptitude, really never cared for art. They use it 
always to impress men with awe, horror or wonder at its 
sheer extravagance of splendour; for them the 
contemplation of form is never felt to be an adequate 
purpose. isthetically they seem to be far more 
gifted than any Teutonic people, but though they never 
have the Romantic illusion of the Northerner, they are 
just as far removed from the esthetic purity of Italian 
and certain periods of French art. To any such 
generalisation about Spanish art there is, of course, one 
great exception, Velasquez. I have omitted to mention 
two cases of chosen specimens of Hispano-moresque 
majolica. Here, at least. the Spanish love of splendour 
and magnificence does not interfere with a fine simplicity 
and breadth of design, even though their woiks fall 
behind their still greater originals, the first Muhammadan 
potters of Persia. Rocer Fry. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T must be quite a quarter of a cenfury ago, if not more, 
since a clever young artist (and he was also a very 
clever young man) arrived at Oxford, and settled 

down to draw the heads of University celebrities. Presently 
he went further afield; celebrities of universal rather than 
University fame sat to him. These series of portraits, like 
the Oxford series, were published in paper portfolios, and 
each portrait was accompanied by a short account of the 
sitter, sometimes pungent and slightly subacid in tone. 
Perhaps some of our readers may remember his little drawing 
of Swinburne, with the huge domed head, weedy beard and 
noticeable subtle eyes, which appeared in that series, or 
the portrait of ‘“‘G. B. S.” in his diabolist Saturday Review 
days. How well the artist caught the look of truculent 
mockery we expected to find in the author of Plays Pleasant 
and Unpleasant and The Quintessence of Ibsenism. It was 
a vigorous presentment of a red revolutionist and a somewhat 
ugly customer. ‘“ G. B. S.” looked uncommonly conceited. 
Soon Mr. “ Will,” Rothenstein might have included himself 
in his gallery without suggesting to anyone that the stan- 
dard of eminence had in any way been lowered. 


* * * 


Time is certainly an emollient, but in the case of Mr. 
William Rothenstein (it is impossible any longer to use the 
abbreviated Christian name) we must look for some other 
influence to account for the contrast which his latest portraits 
(Twenty-four Portraits. G. Allen and Unwin. 21s. net) 
offer, when set beside the earlier ones. ‘‘ Will” was remark- 
able for cleverness ; the merit of his sketches of interesting 
heads lay in keen observation of character. “ You want 
to know what this man is like,” the artist seemed to be 
saying, “‘ whose personality has impressed you in print? 
Well, there he is!” Now a great deal of wxsthetic water 
has flowed under bridges since the ‘nineties, and ideas 
as to what is most worth doing, either with pen or pencil, 
have changed. Under Mr. Rothenstein’s bridge, in par- 
ticular, have flowed the waters of the Ganges, and they 
have washed away, alas! what Nature gave him at his 
birth—his cleverness, or rather his respect for it. For 
“William ” Rothenstein is all for nobleness. I cannot 
but think that the scorn of “‘ Will” on turning the pages of 
this book might have been sharp, and for the bland, eulogistic 
letterpress accompanying them too. Of many of 
“ William’s ” drawings, I can fancy him saying that they 
were excellent studies for medallions to be inserted in 
memorial tablets, erected by bereaved and adoring widows 
—and leaving it at that. 


* * 7* 


Not that the series does not include some fine drawings, 
the best of which is, perhaps, the head of Mr. Robert Bridges. 
It is an admirable portrait, and the artist has caught the 
mixture of ruggedness and delicacy characteristic of that 
handsome tL. , Yet, even in this case, he has left some- 
thing out which can ill be spared: a certain cantankerous 
fastidiousness and wilfulness. In the portrait of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, in which one eye looks nervously sideways, past the 
rim of his spectacles, there is a touch of “ Will’s” old 
cleverness in seizing a point of character, suggestive, 
in this case, of the sensitiveness of a horse which is prepared 
to shy at some small, common object by the wayside. But 
Mr. Rothenstein has made absolutely nothing of Mr. A. E. 
Housman’s face, which in old days would have stimulated 
his curiosity, and he has turned the countenance of Sir James 
Frazer (the stooping student) into that of a Labour leader 
with a leaning towards the Arts and Crafts and hygiene ; 
while the gnarled, untamed, and curiously bird-like head of 
Mr. W. H. Hudson appears rather as that of the ideal 
knecht—a_pre-Raphaelite’s conception of the old warrior, 
say, of Kent in King Lear, who serves to the death his 

rince and master. As for Mr. Galsworthy, no human 
ing was ever so blankly noble as he looks here. Lord 
Haldane, who would make a subject for Frans Hals, is 
hardly recognisable, and Mr. Rothenstein has done small 
justice to the broad Atlantic of that countenance, or to 


the wily twinkle in the ex-Lord Chancellor’s eye. As 
for Mr. Granville Barker, he gazes forth from these pages 
far more in sorrow than in anger at the unsatisfactory 
contents of Sunday’s offertory plate; and without the 
help of the letterpress, few will recognise Mr. Thomas 
Hardy in the salted military gentleman who figures here. 


* * * 


Mr. Rothenstein has been more successful in the case of 
Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Arnold Bennett. Here, at any 
rate, he has not attempted to ennoble his subject as he has, 
with disastrous results, in the case of Mr. George Russell 
(42), who is unrecognisable. The works of both Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Bennett are, in themselves, warnings not to 
idealise ; and the artist has taken the hint, with the result 
that in the case of Mr. Bennett he has caught an expression 
of grave straightforward integrity, characteristic of that 
irregular profile, and of the man. Mr. George Russell is 
known as the “ Hairy Poet” to the farmers and managers 
whom he meets as an organiser of the Irish Co-operative 
Movement. His eyes are as berries ina bush. True, the 
hair is the most important part of this portrait, but the 
romantic, soft, decorative waviness of both beard and locks 
is as uncharacteristic as the common-place earnestness of 
the portrait’s regard. There is usually something queer in 
the faces of remarkable men of letters and artists, and it is 
rei J this quality of queerness which Mr. “ William” 
Rothenstein has obliterated from his drawings of them. It 
is hard to believe that Mr. Shaw could have given Mr. 
Rothenstein a sitting for his portrait; only the hirsute 
appendages give us a clue to the identity of the sitter. 
It is a representation of him which would only pass muster in 
a group, representing the literary men of a reign round the 
pediment of a royal statue. It reminds one of the portrait of, 
say, an Henri IV. who was not frivolous enough to declare 
that Paris was well worth a Mass. 
* * a 


What has happened? I can see, of course, what Mr. 
Rothenstein has been after. He has disdained cleverness 
and psychology, and aimed at producing a kind of archetypal 
version of his various sitters. I do not know what his 
method has been, but judging by the results, [ can only 
guess that it has resembled the method by which a composite 
photograph is produced, namely that the artist has chosen 
for his final line one which is the mean between several 
alternative lines in a series of sketches. In portraiture 
this is a risky proceeding, because it means planing away 
the individuality of the sitter. I cannot help associating 
Mr. Rothenstein’s development with his visit to India, 
and his admiration for Rabindranath Tagore. Simpli- 
fication and a contempt for personal peculiarities as 
trivial, admiration, on the other hand, for nobly 
generalised conceptions, are likely effects of such fre- 
quentations. They are dangerous to an artist who sets 
out to draw faces. I know that a bad likeness may 
be a good drawing (as some of these undoubtedly are) ; 
but the point of such an album as this is that the portraits 
should be, first of all, “ speaking likenesses.” The art 
which Mr. Rothenstein has practised here has two humbler 
sisters, photography (realism) and caricature ; it was a mis- 
take to disdain their aid. 


x * * 


I confess I turned with some relief to Mr. Thorburn’s 
pictures of British Mammals (Longmans, Green & Co., 2 
vols., £10 10s.), the first volume of which is just out, in time 
to enable you to make a magnificent Christmas present to 
a young naturalist. Mr. Thorburn, both in the letter- 
press and with pencil and colour, works, of course, on firmer 
ground than the critic and painter of human nature. His 
first care is to exclude the doubtful fact. His backgrounds 
are conventional, designed to convey the nature of each 
beast’s haunts, though he will throw in a foxglove out of 
sentiment in drawing a picture of a fox. British mammals 
belong to six different classes; there are twelve different 
kinds of bats, five different kinds of insect-eating animals 
(hedgehogs, etc.), fifteen sorts of flesh-eating animals, 
fourteen kinds of rodents, four of ruminating animals and 
twenty Cetacea (whales, porpoises, etc.). There are 25 
coloured, carefully drawn plates in volume I. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 





THIS YEAR'S RACKHAM. 


The SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


Retold by C. S. EVANS and richly illustrated in colour 
and silhouette, by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to. 
78. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, 500 copies at {2 2s. net. 


A GIFT BOOK BY GALSWORTHY. 
AWAKENIN By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
e Illustrated in Colour. Two- 
colour and black and white by R. H. SAUTER. Crown 
4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most understanding books about a little boy 
ever written.”—Daily Sketch. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BOSSCHERE. 


THE CITY CURIOUS. 


Told by F. TENNYSON JESSE, and illustrated in colour 
and black and white, by JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. Small 
Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


Illustrated with 4 colour plates and many black and white 
illustrations in the text by JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. 
Demy 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 








A NEW MASEFIELD POEM. First and Second Editions Exhausted. Third in the Press. 


RIGHT ROYAL: A POEM. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Also a large Paper Edition, limited to 500 copies, signed and numbered by the Author. 25s. net. 
“ The heart of England is in this fresh and manly poem.”—Daily Telegraph. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


REYNARD THE FOX: A POEM. 


“ The best sporting poem in the language.” 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. —The Spectator. 





AND EVEN NOW. 


By MAX 


BEERBOHM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A collection of 20 of Mr. Beerbohm’s Essays showing “the inimitable Max”’ at his very best. 


CARTAGENA AND THE BANKS OF THE SINU. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


Royal 8vo. 


Experiences in the quaint old-world towns and amongst the primitive peoples of the little-known Republic of Columbia 


15s. net. 
The 


book has a short historical account of the Conquest, drawn from original sources. 


THE VOICE OF JERUSALEM. By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


A collection of Jewish essays, historical, political, religious and imaginative. 


“In his new book Mr. Zangwill has nobly 


responded to the call of his blood and has rendered a signal service to the cause of his people.’’—/Jewish Chronicle. 


LIFE AND LITERATURE. 


By LAFCADIO HEARN. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


Essays that are representative of Hearn’s individual taste and the adventurous note in his criticism. 


IMAGINATION, LABOUR, CIVILISATION, _ 8; xmax sunor. 


Demy 8vo. 20s. net. A careful and scholarly examination of present-day industrial and economic problems by one of the 


foremost of economists. 





NEW HEINEMANN 


NOVELS. 9s, net. 





IN CHANCERY. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


“ Once more Mr. Galsworthy lights up the sober fabric with 
the golden thread of beauty.”——The Times. 


THE HAPPY END. By JosEPH HERGESHEIMER. | 


Mr. Hergesheimer is generally recognised to be the 
greatest living American novelist. 
“The best book of short stories for many years.’’—Daily 
Express. 


ORPHAN DINAH. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


“A strong, simple drama, pervaded with a real country 
atmosphere.”—The Scotsman. 
“This is the best of Mr. Phillpott’s Dartmoor stories." 
~—Pall Mali Gazette. 





WOODEN CROSSES. By ROLAND DORGELES. 


A translation of the French “ Les Croix de Bois,” of which 
over 100,000 copies have been sold, and which has been 
awarded the “‘ Fémina ” literary prize. 
The Observer says:—‘It is difficult to write temperately 
about it. ‘Under Fire’ is coarse stuff beside it.” 


SNOW OVER ELDEN. by tHomas MOULT. 


. . . the pure, fresh sentiment of Mr. Moult’s imagination, 
which deserves all the warm appreciation which it is certain 
to receive. A fascinating idyll, ‘a poet’s novel,’ inspired by 
the true poet’s sympathy with the things in life which really 
count.”—Daily Telegraph. 





SIR PHILIP GIBBS’ GREAT TRILOGY OF THE WAR. 





BACK TO LIFE. 


“A challenging book.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


9s, 





so far."—Glasgow Herald. facts which he dared 


REALITIES of WAR. 


The book in which Philip Gibbs tears 
“ Beyond comparison his best work aside the veil of censorship and reveals 


The SOUL of the WAR. 3s. 6d. 

“ A living piece of literature, dignified, 
unhysterical, and strong. Likely to sur- 
vive as an historical document among the 
most suggestive and significant of its 
time.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


15s. 


not tell before. 
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TRUTH, GESTURE, 
AND THE ART -OF PANTOMIME 


The Sphinx. By Oscar Wixpe. [Illustrated and decorated 
by Alastair. John Lane. 25s. net. 


The publisher prints the following brief note at the 
beginning of this volume: “ This edition is limited to 1,000 
copies and cannot be reprinted, as the stones from which the 
offset plates were printed were in Belgium at the time of the 
German invasion and were destroyed.” It is well to know 
this, for the book deserves mention as a piece of virtuosity 
in printing and illustration. Alastair has done well. The 
illustrations have, we hazard, more esthetic value than 
the text. That of the “swarthy Ethiop whose body was 
of polished jet” is magnificent. For the rest, there is this 
celebrated, if not famous, poem of Wilde’s. We shall 
confine ourselves to that. 

“In poetry,” writes Keats, packing every vein with ore 
after his usual fashion, ““I have few axioms.’ And he 
proceeds to give John Taylor the heart of the matter: 
“I think poetry should surprise by a fine excess and not 
by singularity. Its touches of beauty should 
never be half-way.”” Oscar Wilde, more than once studious 
to “ bone”’ a turn or two from Keats, whom he seems to 
have admired for nearly all the wrong reasons, was not wise 
enough to have studied such axioms of method as the object 
of his admiration committed to paper. After all, it is easier 
to “‘ bone,” is it not? And so The Sphinx remains as one 
of the most elaborate and the most futile poems on record— 
a monument of singularity and of what is “ half-way.” 
The excess Keats mentions implies passion; that passion 
Wilde does not possess. Those “ touches of beauty ” that 
are not to be “half-way” require to be mothered by 
imagination : that imagination is not to be found in Wilde; 
or if he ever did possess some fraction of passion and 
imagination he was too lazy to exploit it. The artist’s life 
is a stern, a strenuous life—and how he would have hated 
such a life, how cramping he wou'd have considered it! 
A faculty for improvisation he did indeed possess, and a 
fluent, if academic, fancy, but Passion and Imagination 
are the parents of poetry, not these. There was in him 
something of the conjuror and more than a little of the 
journalist. Like the conjuror, he scarcely believed in the 
miraculousness of the feats he performed ; like the journalist, 
he could easily persuade himself that what he wrote was of 
necessity his best, and, indeed, if an effective occasion 
presented itself, as it presented itself in Reading Gaol, he 
both could and did, journalist-like, write his best, of which 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol is witness. But for the most part 
he was content to write what he only half believed: a fatal 
mistake. The artist must believe in what he is at that 
moment creating, or we shall not believe in it either. The 
gesture, for its own sake, never pays, however interested 
the artist may be in it. And Wilde was interested in it. 
He takes a sort of careless pains to say the little he has to 
say—the little about which he cares so little—in what he 
considers the most effective way. He is very set on 
letting us know that, though he writes in the metre of In 
Memoriam, he has studied other and, shall we say, in his 
eyes, more hectic, more fervid poets than the author of 
“If you’re waking call me early, call me early, mother 
dear.’’ Swinburne has not lived in vain so far as the 
Magdalene esthete is concerned : 


Upon the mat she lies and leers, and on the tawny throat of her 
Flutters the soft and silky fur or ripples to her pointed ears, 


nor, while one is at this sort of thing, Baudelaire, for a 
young man who has resided “ at the Hotel Voltaire, Quai 
Voltaire ” : 


Come forth, my lovely seneschal! so somnolent, so statuesque ! 
Come forth, you exquisite grotesque ! half woman and half animal ! 





Shakespeare, again, has a nimble and coloured expression 
or two that suits this fling of the cloak : 
While I have hardly seen 

Some twenty summers cast their green for autumn’s gaudy liveries, 
Thus he proceeds, and we wait for him to “ cut the cackle 
and come to the horses.” But there are no horses—only 
the denizens of the Zoo crawling, somewhat mangy, from 
the pages of Flaubert’s Tentation de Saint Antoine, where, 
to be sure, they had a less monotonous job than they have 
here. How increasingly elaborate becomes his manner! 
—But, alas, we require that this elaboration of manner 
should not be mere elaboration only but should convey 
something not otherwise to be conveyed. But the conjuror 
is at his patter and the journalist is busy murmuring to 
himself the words of a better bard: 

For I fancy that I do these things 
Particularly neatly. 

At length, addressing the Sphinx, the poet cries : 

Did monstrous hippopotami come sidling toward you in the mist ? 


But the answer is in the negative. For the question can 
only be called, in the fullest sense, rhetorical. We no more 
believe in the loves of the Sphinx and the Hippopotamus 
than in the loves of the triangles; in both the actors are 
equally imponderable. In vain the poet piles Leviathan 
on Behemoth and Thoth on Amenalk, stretches his right 
hand for “ the Jewish maid who wandered with the Holy 
Child,” his left for Antinous “with his pomegranate 
mouth,” and even induces the “moaning Mandragores,” 
and “the ivory-horned Tragelaphos” to assist in the 
entertainment. We are not in the least frightened; we 
have seen it all before on Boxing Night at Drury Lane. 
Neither dragon nor giant has any terrors for us. However, 
we applaud, of course, for it is no easy thing to waltz on 
stilts, and many a man has tripped while impersonating 
the off-hind leg of Jimmy Glover's Own Darling Pet. But, 
though we may applaud, we cannot squirm. We know 
these things for properties. What are Pasht, “ who had 
green beryls for her eyes,” and that physiological mon- 
strosity, the Nereid, “ with curious rock-crystal breasts ” ? 
The lightsman, working on Dick Whittington’s cat, supplied 
one, and Lord George Sanger (what an Oscarian title !) 
the other. As for us superior persons, while the baby in the 
gallery howls and the undergraduate in the raffish bookshop 
glances round to make sure that nobody has observed him, 
we, casting back in our minds, think, according to our age, 
of Irving as Macbeth or of Cathleen Nesbitt as the Duchess, 
and Ashtaroths and other Adelphibiblical fauna cannot 
move us. Horror and despair must stalk in less tangible 
forms to lift our hair, though if you do insist that your 
horror be tangible, Peele will supply you with one line worth 
the whole of this mechanical Sphinx : 


Sin, with his sevenfold crown and purple robe. 


But the truest poetical horror is not more tangible than the 
shadow whichis so often its symbol. ‘That which I feared 
has come to me,” says Job. And Coleridge writes : 


Behold! her bosom and half her side— 
A sight to dream of, not to tell. 


“A sight to dream of, not to tell ’—there lies the secret 
of the expression of tragic horror, attraction and revulsion. 
The brands were flat, the brands were dying 

Amid their own white ashes lying ; 
But when the lady passed there came 
A tongue of light, a fit of flame ; 
And Christabel saw the lady’s eye 
And nothing else saw she thereby . 


Where be your “ curious rock-crystal breasts” and your 
“eyes of Pasht” now? Gone, with the paper snows of yester- 
year’s melodrama and George Graves’ dedecorous mongrel! 
They were only intended to thrill and amuse. And as such 
they have had their day. To thrill and to amuse is 4 
legitimate end. There have been stage properties before 
now that lasted more than a season and are yet extant, 
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There is nothing 
with which one can compare Mr. Wells’ Book 


Says “The New Statesman” of Sept. 11th, 1920. 


. The unscientific reader who surrenders himself to it will find it the clearest and the most stimtulating summary of 
the earth’s history extant; and even a man familiar with all Mr. Wells’ facts might find his vision clarified by it. it is 
like a film recording hundreds of millions of years, now rattling past one with inconceivable rapidity, now clicking to a stop 
to show us a vivid picture of what we have arrived at. . . . It is evidence of Mr. Wells’ alertness, of real journalistic 
genius that he should so unerringly point to China as the civilisation which, if well considered, will force the most obstinate 
Westerner to acquire a sense of proportion about history. . . . China has had through all its history an intensity of 
life which entitles it to be moth as a cultured Power of the very highest significance. . . A masterpiece of summar- 
isation and popularisation. I remember German “philosophies of History,” and I think that, after all, we can do some 
things better than our grandfathers.—The New Statesman. 


Outline of History 


By H. G. Wells. 





THE STORY OF LIFE AND OF MAN FROM THE 





EARLIEST BEGINNINGS DOWN TO OUR OWN DAY. 


With And 

Maps , With a Valuable Critical Forecast as to the Future Valuable 

and and the Trend of Modern Intellectual Democracy. Chronological 
Racial Charts. Tables. 


Illustrated by J. F. HORRABIN. 














COMPLETE IN TWO COMPACT VOLUMES. 


This is history as it ought to be written, but as it has never before been 
written. The brilliant author, in a style as simple as it is scientific, gives 
us universal history divided into nine broadly-planned sections: The Making 
of the World—The Making of Man—The Dawn of History—Judea, Greece, 
and India—The Rise and Collapse of the Roman Empire—Christianity and 
Islam—The Great Mogul Empires of the Land Ways and the New Empire 
of the Sea Ways—The Age of the Great Powers—The Next Stage in History 
—this last being a vivid statement as to the possible unification of the world 
into one community of knowledge and of will. There is not a dull line in the 
whole work. It is all informative, arresting and helpful. 


The Star says :— H. G. WELLS’ ‘ Outline of History’ is enough 
to give him a twg a elalis The spirit in which he attacks 
——» by revolutionary. The effect is certain to be very great, for there 
must a few amongst the thousands of its readers who will not have the 
direction of their thoughts somehow changed by it. . . .”* Repeating 
what Mr. Wells says of Napoleon as * a scoundrel bright and complet ” ss 
es name has been one of the utmost reassurance to multitudes of doubting 

. ». hesitating over a more than shady transaction. . . 
live in a world full of would-be Napoleons; of finance, of the Press, of the 
Turf ; half the cells of our jails and Wwo4 of our madhouses are St Helenas. 
—The reviewer here quoted (" H. T.,"" of The Star) says :—" I do 
not know what you think, but 


This is what I should like my boy to be taught.”’ 


What the Author says: 


Mr. WELLS writes, in his Introduction :—* If an Englishman. for instance, has found the History of Bagent auto ray for his powers, then it seems 
hopeless to ex his sons and daughters to master universal history. if that is to consist of the history of England, plus the history of France, plus the history 


¢ Germany, 
of the national “histories to which we are accus 


history of specia] nations and periods; a 


education of an oa -; —— history deals |. ages and races and nations 


jus the history of Russia, and so on. To which the answer is that universal history is at once something more and something less than the aggregate 
tomed ; that it must be approached in a difierent spirit and dealt with in a different manner. THIS BOOK SEEKS 

TO JUSTIFY THAT ANSWER. It has been written ae | to show that history as a whole is one to a more bread 

than is the troader handling that og La Lt 


and comprehensive handlin, 
imitations of time = energy set to the reading oo 
where the ordinary history deals with re and campai, 


ry s and pedigrees ans ; 
but it will not be f wded with na and dates, nor more difficult to follow. HISTORY I8 NO EXCEPTION AMONG THE SCIENCES: 


AS THE GAPS yi) In THE OUTLINE SIMPLIFIES « as the outline broadens, the Gustecing multitude of detai 
many topics of general interest . _° the first appearance and the growth . . 
ideas which must be treated fragmentarily in any partial history, arise and flow completely and naturally in one 


of money and of credit, an ous 
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ves into general laws. And 


of scientific knowledge, for a le the elaboration of the 
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from the ass-head in The Midsummer Night's Dream to the 
“ebony bird” in Poe’s Raven, but the use made of them to 
amuse or to thrill was a use informed with passion : 
“ Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!” I cried, up 
starting. 
“* Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian shore ! 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul has spoken! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken !——quit the bust above my door! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my 
door !” 
Quoth the Raven “ Nevermore.” 
Is this mere rant and rococo? We think not. Though the 
Raven be a property, it is used with imagination by a man 
speaking in passion, and the thrill that we feel at that terrible 
ery, “Take thy beak from out my heart,” is the proof of 
the validity of that use. What says Wilde’s scholar under 
somewhat similar awkward circumstances ?— 
Get hence, you loathsome mystery! Hideous animal, get hence! 
You wake in me each bestial sense, you make me what I would not be. 


But we do not believe him. Bless his young heart: he is 
not in such dire danger as all that. If he does give way, it 
will be to his pleasures, not to his passions. Thus it comes 
about that when some three lines later he adjures the 
Sphinx to leave him to his Crucifix— 

Whose pallid burden sick with pain, watches the world with wearied 

And > aed for every soul that dies, and weeps for every soul in vain, 
we suddenly feel that even this—the best two lines in the 
poem and the two that, so far as his own destiny was con- 
cerned, Wilde may have very well felt to be perfectly true— 
is only a gesture. Two well written, neatly alliterative 
lines that will shock ? Truth even is only useful to him 
for this supreme purpose. Alas! that the secret of his art’s 
failure and of his life’s tragedy, not that he suffered but 
that he could make little of his suffering, lies precisely 
there ! Ropsert NICHOLs. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE EMPIRE 


The British Commonwealth of Nations. By H. Duncan 
Hatt. Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is an important book, and appears at a most oppor- 
tune moment. Few people are even aware that the Imperial 
Conference, which is tomeet next year, will probably have to 
make decisions with regard to the constitution of the Empire 
not less momentous than those which in the eighteenth 
century led to the American Revolution, or those which 
in the nineteenth century led to the grant of responsible 
Government to what are now the Dominions. It has for 
long been clear to any careful observer of the relations 
between the Mother Country and her adult children, that 
a situation was developing in which the political views and 
needs of the Dominions would no longer fit comfortably 
into the loose and illogical framework of the Imperial 
Constitution. Mr. Curtis and his fellow-prophets of the 
Round Table were the first in recent times to foretell the 
inevitable crisis, and clearly to state its causes, but by 
putting forward Imperial federation as their solution, 
they placed all their money upon a horse which had lost 
before it left the paddock. 

The backing of Imperial Federation by the Round Table 
group is a striking example of the way in which a theory can 
create a blind spot in the political vision of clever men: 
the Imperial crisis with which we are now confronted 
is caused by movement of opinion, not in this country, 
but in the Dominions, and yet Mr. Curtis and his friends 
persistently put forward a solution which opinion in the 
Dominions solidly rejects. Mr. Duncan Hall makes no such 
mistake. He looks at the problem, not from the point of 
view of the Imperialist or anti-Imperialist of London, but 
from that of the good Australian or the good Canadian. 
It is this which gives to his book the merits of concreteness 





and completeness, but it also, we think, leads him into mis- 
takes. He is so acutely conscious of what political opinion 
in the Dominions demands, and so sympathetic towards it, 
that he sometimes seems to confuse what he wants with 
what is. This is particularly evident in the second part of 
his book, where he puts forward his own solution of the 
problem. His first part, which is mainly historical and 
analytic, is admirable. He shows clearly how the growth 
of the Colonies into the self-governing Dominions was, 
even before the war, leading to the difficulty of Dominion 
status in the sphere of foreign relations and of defence, 
The problem springs quite directly from the political 
psychology of the Dominions. Politically the Australian, 
Canadian, or South African is acutely conscious of what Mr, 
Hall would call nationhood. He regards the Dominions 
as each a sovereign independent State, and he demands that 
the Empire shall be composed—so far as its white inhabitants 
are concerned—of an unfederated Commonwealth of States 
enjoying absolute equality of status. The war has made this 
demand so conscious and so articulate that, if it is to be 
satisfied, the constitution of the Empire must be altered. 
For the demand now takes the concrete form of a claim by 
the Dominions to absolute equality with the United Kingdom 
in the control and regulation of the Empire’s foreign policy 
and international relations. Mr. Hall argues that the claim 
has, in fact, been already conceded, and that the method 
by which it can be put into effect has already been indi- 
cated. His solution of the problem is ingenious ; it consists 
in preserving the legal monopolistic powers of the British 
Cabinet with regard to policy and advice to the Crown, 
but also in giving to the Dominion Governments or Ministers 
the constitutional right of access to the Crown. The obvious 
danger in this proposal is the possibility, if not probability, 
of conflicting advice being tendered to the Crown, but Mr. 
Hall seems to think that he has got over the difficulty by 
making the Imperial Conference a permanent clearing- 
house, in which the Cabinets of the various equal States 
would have to hammer out a unanimous “advice.” 
It is probable, we would suggest, that, if the problem of 
the Empire is soluble at all, it will have to be solved on the 
lines which Mr. Hall traces ; if the Dominions are to remain 
an integral part of a unit—which it is fashionable now to call 
a Commonwealth—some new form of association, unknown 
to Austin and his successors, will have to be devised, and the 
safest way of devising such an association is probably the 
well-known British device of calling it one thing and of 
allowing it to be shaped by circumstances into something 
entirely different. But we do not think that Mr. Hall has 
altogether faced, or even realised, the facts in the situation or 
the implications in his solution. The Dominions are demand- 
ing absolute equality of status within a unified Empire, or 
if you prefer it, Commonwealth, but they are not really 
willing to provide means or machinery whereby equality of 
status in, for instance, the sphere of foreign policy can be 
combined with a common policy for the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Hall slurs over the difficulty partly by not facing facts, 
and partly by a false analogy. As an example of the first 
we may take his contention that the Dominions have ob- 
tained equality of status within the League of Nations. 
It may be true that the Dominions are satisfied with the 
status given to them in the League, but a moment's reflection 
will convince anyone that in actual fact the status of Canada 
is not equal to that of Great Britain within the League. 
Finally, Mr. Hall in his arguments repeatedly relies upon an 
analogy between a League of Nations and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. But the analogy is fundamentally 
false. The whole point of his book is that the Common- 
wealth shall remaina unit. But the League is not and, in its 
present form, never can be, a unit. The League is a League of 
separate States for certain defined purposes ; the Common-’ 
wealth is a union of peoples for general purposes, and creates 
a unit in the world of States. That means that if the Common- 
wealth is merely a League, it has ceased to be either a State 
or an Empire or a Commonwealth. 
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INTERESTING REPRINTS 


English Wayfaring Life. 10th Impression. By J. J. 
JussERAND. Illustrated. T. Fisher Unwin. 25s. net. 

The Story of Early Gaelic Literature. 6th Impression. By 
Dovucias Hype. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Autobiography of a Super Tramp. 5th Edition. By 
W. H. Davies. Fifield. 7s. 6d. net. 

Literary Portraits. By Cuaries WHIBLEY. 
Co. 12s, 6d. net. 

A Literary History of India. 4th Impression. 
Frazer. T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 


Mr. Frazer's Literary History of India was first published 
in 1898, and its merits were soon recognised. Note the 
title: the book is not a history of literature, but of a people 
in so far as that history can be traced in their literature ; 
though in tracing it Mr. Frazer also owes much to his personal 
knowledge of them. Indian literature is the most religious 
literature in the world, the most serious; consequently, in 
its inspiration and reactions it stands in a profounder 
relation to the life of a people—to “ what they live by ”— 
than the literature of nearly all other races. At first sight 
this literature strikes us as an exuberant forest, over-arched 
by the motionless sky of an all-embracing simplifying 
mysticism ; a forest through which, unguided, we are hardly 
likely to find our way. Perhaps that is the reason why, 
when we turn our eyes to the East we tend to fix our atten- 
tion too exclusively upon that eternal over-arching stillness. 
Mr. Frazer’s book will correct the exaggerated emphasis 
which we, in the West, have laid upon the influences of 
Buddhism, and we can take with us through that luxuriant 
forest of Indian epic, drama, legend, lyric and philosophy, 
no better guide. 

The new (the tenth) edition of Monsieur Jusserand’s 
book, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, has many 
new illustrations. It is a book that ought to be liberally 
illustrated. However well Monsieur Jusserand may describe 
a medieval carriage, for instance, one cannot form an 
adequate idea of that long, gorgeous, lumbering caravan 
until one has looked upon a picture of it: such a carriage 
might cost anything from £400 to £1,000 pounds, and the 
latter sum in the fourteenth century would have purchased 
a herd of sixteen hundred oxen. The present edition is 
one of the ‘best illustrated historical books of the decade. 
The mingling of reproductions from old books, wood-cuts, 
MSS., with photographs of medieval buildings and bridges 
which still survive, is stimulating to the archeological 
imagination and particularly appropriate to this book. 
Not the least charm of Monsieur Jusserand’s work is that 
he never forgets that the nature of our interest in the Middle 
Ages must partake of the minute curiosity of the archeologist, 
and that what we want most to know about those times is 
what they were actually like to live in. It is to enable us 
to picture those incidents of daily life, which were taken by 
all men as matters of course, that M. Jusserand has devoted 
the resources of his patient and imaginative erudition. 
Thus the book contains the real stuff of history, for the lack 
of which the outlines of political events (called histories) 
seem so often dry, inhuman, unimportant. It is hard to 
fix upon the chief impression left by a book so crammed with 
vivid detail. Perhaps, however, the predominant one 
(apart from the insensitive brutality of the Middle Ages, 
which peeps out in such laws that, on third arrest, the upper 
lip of a prostitute shall be cut off), is that of restlessness. 
We instinctively imagine life in the Middle Ages to have 
been more static than it was. The net of custom caught 
each ordinary man where he was, and kept him in the 
Service or occupation to which he was born; we know that 
methods of transit were primitive and that short distances 
meant long journeys, and remembering this and that the 
framework of medisval society was rigid, we attribute to 
the whole population an untrue immobility. It is, of course, 
with medieval travelling that M. Jusserand deals; but the 
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variety and number of wayfarers are astonishing. Kings, and 
their officers, judges and sheriffs, are ever on the move, and 
so are friars, pilgrims, beggars, knights, mountebanks, 
minstrels, preachers. In these pages we catch glimpses of 
them all. The restlessness of Kaiser William was nothing 
to the enforced restlessness of a King John or of an 
Edward I., who changed his abode three times every fort- 
night. Suitors, soldiers, litigants, malefactors, and a train 
of miscellaneous riff-raff, highborn and humble, followed the 
King or his justices on their journeys, either to attend the 
courts, or to pick up a living, like gulls following the wake of a 
ship, or to thrust themselves into notice. What kind of 
incidents took place on the road, what manner of accommoda- 
tion they met with on the way, and what homes and habits 
they left behind, what notions they had of luxury and 
discomfort, what ideas on manners, law, morals and religion 
—all these things are found in these pages. 

Talking of wayfarers, The Autobiography of a Super Tramp 
is surely a contemporary book which will live. Where does 
the man with only sixpence in his pocket stay? How do 
the really poor travel? Mr. Davies can enlighten our 
ignorance on. these points, which is as complete as upon 
travelling in the Middle Ages. It is a book which has 
pleased boys as well as fastidious literary people. Mr. 
Davies has a natural simplicity of mind, which not even a 
poet’s love of language (for a poet loves words for their own 
sake) or the picturesque adventures of vagabondage can 
corrupt. His lyrics have the freshness of the dog rose ; his 
prose the modesty and dignity of truth. At the end of this 
new edition are three poems taken from his first book, The 
Soul’s Destroyer, published from a common lodging-house ; 
in refinement no scholar-poet writing from his well stocked 
secluded library has outmatched them. 

The Study of Early Gaelic Literature is told by Dr. Douglas 
Hyde with considerable compression ; compression implies 
a certain dryness. This brief sketch is an answer to those 
who repeat that there is no literature in Irish; it carries us 
down to about the close of the Danish invasions. Dr. 
Douglas Hyde’s Literary History of Ireland (Fisher Unwin) 
is the standard work upon a literature which was that of the 
entire Irish race down to the year 1600, “ of ninety-nine 
hundredths of the race down to the year 1700, and after that 
of an ever-diminishing portion of it, which was attenuated 
to about one-half at the time of the Great Famine, after 
which death-blow, if the Celts did not quite ‘go with a 
vengeance,’ as the Times boasted, their literature, songs, 
traditions and language did.” The Irish language is one 
which has never been to school; it has never absorbed or 
produced vernacular names for scientific, political, economic 
terms, and no modern mind had thought in it. Doubtless 
thanks to its power of forming word combinations, in which 
it scarcely falls short of Greek and German, it could have 
done so. It is a strange literature the reader of this book 
finds himself exploring; its allusions, similes, terms of 
speech, ideas will at first perplex him. If he pursues his 
study he will find that there are many movements in Irish 
literature beside the one which as an Englishman he is 
wont to label “ Irish.” The style of the older sagas and 
annals is plain and brief; of the later “ declamatory, 
thunderous, adjectival”; of Keating ‘‘ smooth, complex, 
Latin-like,” whtile that of the bardic schools is described by 
Dr. Hyde as “ condensation running riot.” In the seven- 
teenth century the Irish wrote “ sensibly ” as the English 
did in the eighteenth. It is a language which depends 
largely for effects upon the sound of vocables—this “ noble 
kinsman of the Aryan family of languages,” and it is no more 
than an echo of its music that we relish so much in the style 
of Anglo-Irish writers, like Synge and Yeats. 

Mr. Charles Whibley’s Literary Portraits have just been 
reprinted. The characteristic of Mr. Whibley as a critic 
is that he is very much the scholar (proud of his scholarship, 
too), but that his strongest sympathies go out to men in 
whom the writing of books was a by-product of their lives. 
He writes with the careful vigour of one who would have 


everyone know he belongs to the caste of scholars, but with 
a certain truculence which is not of the library. He is as 
proud of his prejudices as of his scholarship. A writer must 
be racy if he is erudite—like Burton, or if he is a lover of 
books, like Montaigne, first of all a character, if he is to be 
one of Mr. Whibley’s favourites. Mr. Whibley is seldom 
analytical, and he seems to pass with relief from that side 
of his task as a critic to the historical and biographical side 
of it. He is a lover of boldness and candour in books and 
men. This volume contains some of his best work; for 
here you can read him upon Rabelais, Montaigne and 
Casanova; though dandies and scoundrels have always 
attracted him by their picturesqueness, it is erudite men with 
a lustre of life upon their work he loves most and expounds 
best. He was once unfair to Sterne, complaining that he 
did not resemble Rabelais in robustness. Sterne’s point is 
surely his touch-and-go fancy ; his indirectness. 


SPURGEON 


C. H. Spurgeon. By W. Y. Futierton. Williams and 
Norgate. 15s. net. 

Spurgeon was a man whose secret is worth investigating. 
Before he was twenty he was preaching to congregations 
of two or three thousand people ; a little later the Strand 
and Fleet Street were blocked with the crowds going to 
Exeter Hall; on occasions he preached to assemblies of 
over twenty thousand persons; and from 1861 till 1891 he 
preached twice on Sunday to a regular congregation of four 
thousand, which on occasions increased to five or six thou- 
sand. Of his printed sermons over a hundred million copies 
have been sold. They have been translated into all the 
known languages of the earth, and some have been officially 
adopted by such unlikely bodies as the Churches of Serbia 
and Russia. There is nothing like this in the history of 
oratory or of evangelical preaching. Other preachers have 
had longer and more abiding influence, but not directly over 
such multitudes; other men have occasionally stirred such 
multitudes, but not so continuously nor in the same place. 
The oddest thing is, however, that no one seems able to 
tell us how it was done. The opinions on Spurgeon, favour- 
able or infavourable, are very contradictory. Some insist 
that his voice was not equal to Gladstone’s, or Liddon’s, or 
Punshon’s, or Ward Beecher’s: he was not learned in the 
way that Dr. Dale was or even Dr. Allon. He was simple 
to the verge of crudity in his theology, and his expressed 
religion was constantly at war with his humanity. We 
are left with the unsatisfactory answer that it was Spurgeon’s 
personality that counted; that in an age when religion 
was notoriously advertised in the most genteel way possible, 
his blunt Saxon, his sturdy, country sense appealed to 
thousands who found the conventional pulpit frivolous and 
tiresome. It was an age, one should remember, when 
men still preached in kid gloves. 

Unfortunately, this new biography is written by one 
with small sense of humour or proportion, gives us no new 
facts, and is not at all helpful in its analysis of Spurgeon’s 
private life or public career. Here is Mr. Fullerton’s account 
of Spurgeon’s engagement to Susanna Thompson : 

He was wise enough to delay the definite proposal of marriage for 
some weeks, until, on August 2, 1854, in her grandfather's garden, 
they gave themselves to each other, she with her adoring heart, 
and sweet face framed in the curls that fell on each side of it, he with 
his clear eye, swift brain, high collar, white tie, and protruding 
tooth. 

Mr. Fullerton’s lack of balance in estimating Spurgeon’s 
position in history may be gauged by the fact that after 
naming, in capital letters, Paul, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
Wesley, Carey, Chalmers and Spurgeon, he adds: “ It is not 
for us to apportion greatness to them: the primacy must, 
of course, be given to the Apostle.” There is great virtue 
in that “ of course.” It is a pity that such extravagances 
as this spoil the biography of a man who, although he never 
had any original ideas on any subject, was undoubtedly 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


THE ART OF LETTERS. 





By ROBERT LYND, Author of “Old and New Masters.” ‘ 


Cloth. 15s. net. 
én Lynd writes of the labour of authorship, of the theory 
try, of the critic as destroyer, of the personality of 
William Morris, of Oscar Wilde, of George Meredith, of 
} aor of the politics of Swift and Shakespeare, of Pepys, 
Bunyan and many others. 
SUPERS AND SUPERMEN. Studies in 
Politics, History and Letters. 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA. Cloth. 15s. net. 


These brilliant studies by a young Oxford historian and 
politician cover a wide field, from King Alfred to President 
Wilson. 


“Mr. Philip Guedalla has teen the most entertaining 
volume of historical and biographical studies that has 
appeared since ‘Eminent Victorians.’’"’"—The Times. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE 


MIDDLE AGES (XIVth Century). 
By J. J. JUSSERAND. New Edition, revised and 
reset, and with New Illustrations. Cloth 25s. net. 
“ Pray do not order this volume at the library. Buy it 
if you are wise, and keep it as a joy for ever.”——Dr. Augustus 
Jessopp, in the Nineteenth Century. 
CHRISTMAS : In Ritual and_Tradition, Chris- 
tian and Pagan. 
By C. A. MILES. With 4 Coloured Plates and 16 


other Illustrations. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
Second Impression. 
“Mr. Miles has, indeed, written a book of exceptional 
interest, as well as a valuable work of reference. The 


Guardian. 
SONGS FROM THE HEART OF ENGLAND : 


An Anthology of Walsall Poetry. 
Edited by ALFRED MOSS. Cloth. 15s. net. (Edition 
limited). 

Among the contributors is Sir Henry Newbolt, and Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome, who is a native of Walsall, has written 
an introduction to this remarkable volume. 

GENEVA: Its Place in the World. 
By CONSTANCE and JULIAN GRANDE. [Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 6s. net. 

A charming ard informative work on the city chosen as 
the seat of the League of Nations. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. Men of my 


Day in Public Life. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST. With 
many Illustrations. Cloth. 18s. net. 

“ Sir Algernon West has written a pleasant book illustrated 
with many portraits, on the many distinguished civil ser- 
vants who were his contemporaries.”—The Spectator. 

“It is rich in anecdotes that have not hitherto been 
circulated or are long forgotten.”—Country Life. 


THE GLAMOUR OF PROSPECTING. 
By F. C. CORNELL. Illustrated. 21s. net. 

m The writer of this book describes in terse vivid fashion 
his excursions into all the waste and inaccessible parts of 
South Africa in search of copper, gold, diamonds, emeralds 
and the like.’”’—Bookman. 


A NATURALIST ON LAKE VICTORIA. With 
an Account of Sleeping Sickness and the Tse- 
Tse Fly. 
By G. D. HALE CARPENTER, D.M., B.Ch., Oxon. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 28s. net. 

“Forty months’ close study on the shores and islands of 
Lake Victoria have enabled Dr. Hale Carpenter to give 
not only a valuable account of the history and symptoms 
of sleeping sickness, but also to describe the scenery, climate, 
animal and imsect life of the Lake.”—The Times. 


A CHEECHAKO IN ALASKA AND YUKON. 
By CHARLOTTE CAMERON, F.R.G.S. With many 
Illustrations. Cloth. 2 58. net. 

“Mrs. Charlotte Cameron is a fearless and en g 
traveller, and she has the gift of describing her travels with 
a vivacity that would make the dullest journey enjoyable.” 
—Liverpool Post. 





“M.A.B.” (Mainly About Books), an illustrated monthly 
mMBazine, containing excerpts from new Books which enable 
"@lers to taste before buying. The present Annual Sub- 
scription to M. A. B.” is 1s. post free. Specimen Copy 3d. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
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LEONARD PARSONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published. 
SOME CONTEMPORARY POETS. 
By HAROLD MONRO. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book deals with li poets of the younger generation, and the 
intention is to supply the public with reasonable data on which to base 
its own preferences. 











DIRECT ACTION. 
By WILLIAM MELLOR. 4s. 6d. net, 


This book is a challenge to the ordinarily acce views on Democracy 
and the present constitutionalism of the La Movement. 





From the Russian Ballet. 


CHILDREN’S TALES. 

By EDITH SITWELL. With 8 four-colour 
Reproductions of Scenes from the Ballet, by 
I. de B. LOCKYER. Crown 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 

Py Standard: “ One of the most striking and original books of 

he season. . . wholly delightful.” 
woe hee oo Gmand edition consisting of 75 numbered copies bow 
parchment and signed by the author, the price of which is 21s. net. 





The Eden Phillpotts Gift Book. 


A WEST COUNTRY PILGRIMAGE. 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. With 16 three-colour 
Illustrations by A. T. BENTHALL, tipped on 


mounts, buckram. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 
Evening Standard: “ A beautiful book. It is at once a delight and 
a torment to the town bound . ® book to lighten the Y months 


that Tust pass before we can set out again, a happy pilgrim to the 
West.” 





A New Volume of Verse. 


WHEELS, 1920 (Fifth Cycle). 
Edited by EDITH SITWELL. 6s. net. 
This volume of verse is of the same fearless character as its predecessors. 
and contains the work of such well-known writers as Aldous Huxiey, 
Sherard Vines, Geoffrey Cookson, Alan Porter, William Kean Seymour, 
and Edith, Osbert, and Sacheverell Sitwell. 





Mr. Brailsford’s Brilliant Commentary on the 
European Situation. 


AFTER THE PEACE. 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 4s. 6d. net. 
Manchester Guardian: “ Mr. Brailsford is a brilliant writer. . . . 
His latest book is remarkably instructive and stimulating, and those 


who resist his conclusions will find it difficult to put this volume down.” 
The “Mr. Brailsford handles his material with real skill, 


Times 
and writes with obvious and telling sincert ity.” 





Mr. Cole’s New Book. 
GUILD SOCIALISM RE-STATED. 
By G. D. H. COLE. 6s. net 
Athenaeum : “The exposition is clear and concise . . . competently 
~ Herald: “ Deeply interesting . . . intensely a book of the 
moment.” 





A Work of National Interest. 


THE GREAT REBUILDING. 
By H. DENSTON FUNNELL, F.S.I. With a 
Foreword by Brig.-General Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 15s. net. 
Evening Standard: “ Mr. Funnel! has made a notable contribution 
towards the creation of that Better England which all sensible men 
desire. His book deserves a wide public, for he is that rarest of wonders 


—a constructive critic.” 
Glasgow Herald: “ We have to congratulate Mr. Funnel! on a very 
piece of work, and to recommend his book. It deserves 


thorough 
careful study.” 





Five Editions in the French Language. 


THE MARCH TOWARDS SOCIALISM. 
By EDGARD MILHAUD. 8s. 6d. net. 
by Mr. H. J. Stenning of an im it book 


This is a 
u Public Ente: and Collectivism. A most reada and con- 
volume of interest to the general reader, and of special 


value to the social student. 
ir) * Moderate in im tone . co 


Glasgow Herald : 
fully by the student of social problems and economic 
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a power in English religion in the days of Victoria, and one 
who made it easier for many to make their lives happy by 
the interest of a personal religion. That posterity will 
remember him is unlikely. The popular preacher, like the 
orator and the actor, has his reward in his lifetime; and 
Spurgeon would no doubt be content to be obscure with 
such men as Simon of the Pillar and Peter the Hermit. 
He belongs somewhere to the company of which Savonarola 
and Bonaventure are the chief, not to the small and splendid 
band of those whose genius retranslates for their age the 
spirit of the universe. 


THE EVIL EYE 


Magic in Names. By Epwarp CLopp. Chapman and Hall. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Dean Inge has said in one of his essays that “apart from 
the accumulation of knowledge and experience there is 
no proof that a man has changed much since the first Stone 
Age.” Reason is but an infant compared to the antiquity 
of emotion. The most highly-civilised man throws off 
his varnish of reason on the smallest promptings of instinct. 
The centuries of primevalism are behind and around the 
years of rationalism, dominating them, however uncon- 
sciously, and always liable to appear with irrepressible 
force. The strain, therefore, of unaccountable superstition 
may rise to the surface at any place or at any time, un- 
accountable, that is to say, in the light of modern ideas 
and theories. In the North of Scotland at the present 
time it is possible to find men of learning and culture and 
modernity who never address their wives by their names. 
Although these are rare, yet their very existence is a sign 
of a dim, vague remembrance of the Celtic fear of the evil 
eye, a remembrance that is prompted and evoked by no 
tangible idea or even, in many cases, by the knowledge that 
the evil eye exists outside books of folk-lore. They could not 
explain why they prefer to shout “Hi” or “You, there ”’ 
rather than the Christian names of their wives. They could 
give no reason, these men of reason and civilisation, for 
this peculiarity ; it could be argued and proved to their 
complete rational satisfaction that they are merely foolish. 
But they would not alter. They never even guess it, but 
they are unconsciously afraid of the power of the name in 
the hands of evil spirits. 

It is the folk-lore behind the mystery of the name which 
Mr. Clodd investigates in his book. 

Among the primitive peoples a man’s name was believed 
to be an integral part of him, a possession more valuable 
than food or property. It could be lost to an enemy or a 
sorcerer and then the owner was lost, too. It could be 
exchanged for food, and then the owner became nameless, 
a no-man, without position or identity. It was a treasure 
to be guarded, to be kept secret from friend and foe, to 
be handed on with the breath and soul to succeeding genera- 
tions. The name was as much a part of the savage as 
his soul, and there was a mysterious connection between 
the two. Indeed, at some time it is almost certain that the 
Aryans believed that the name actually was the soul or 
the breath ; all three were identical, sacred, intangible. This 
stage, the intangibility of the name, must have been the 
earliest idea. Over this a gradual concretion, so to speak, 
has formed, until in civilised peoples there is no special 
significance attached to a formula which may be changed 
at will on payment of a fee. 

From the very early stage of identity of name, soul, and 
breath, name was the first to be separated. In all early 
languages soul and breath are expressed by identical 
words. But name had broken away from the trinity 
before languages had settled in their lasting mould. 
Mr. Clodd has brought many examples from custom, all 
over the world to show the strange power in the name, 
from the earliest known Tasmanians to the present-day 
fishermen on the Buckie coast of Aberdeenshire. There are 
even now certain names on that coast which may not be 





uttered by fishermen. Certain disaster would overtake 
the crew of a boat if one of these names were breathed. 
The surname Whyte, for instance, would bring either ship- 
wreck or, at best, a poor catch of fish. No one in some 
viJlages would go to sea after seeing or speaking to or about 
a man called Whyte. Again, the salmon is an unlucky 
name along the Moray Firth, and the older generation of 
fishermen will either call it ‘‘the beastie” or just simply 
“the fish.” 

There is an instinct of fear surrounding these names; 
for it was through the name that black magic began and 
the power of the evil eye arose, and it is partly through the 
name that the evil eye lingers on into civilisation. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
Histoire de France Contemporaine depuis la Revolution 
jusqu’a la paix de 1919. Edited by Ernest Lavisseg, 
Tome Premier—La Revolution (1789-1792). By P. 
Sacnac. Hachette. 380frs. 


We hasten to welcome and to make known to English 
readers one of those extensive historical works for which 
France has in the past been distinguished and of which we 
are glad to see, notwithstanding difficulties of paper and 
cost, a promising resumption. A popularly written history 
of contemporary France, in which ten massive volumes— 
all to be published before July next—will be devoted to the 
last century and a quarter, under the direction of so dis- 
tinguished a historian as M. Ernest Lavisse, with M. Charles 
Seignobos responsible for a large proportion of the writing, 
is one of those projects in which we in this country fall 
behind our neighbours. Yet they have no small share in 
producing that high average level of public education for 
which France is remarkable. Would an English publisher 
find a remunerative sale for ten stout volumes on the history 
of the British people from the Battle of Waterloo to the 
Peace of Versailles ? 

Of the first volume we can say no more than that it is 
pleasantly written, interestingly illustrated by portraits, 
plans and reproductions of significant pictures, and anno- 
tated with succinct lists of sources and authorities for each 
chapter. Taking as a sample the flight of the King and his 
arrest at Varennes, we find the account well given, tersely, 
plainly, and apparently after full reference to the authorities 
for every detail. Carlyle is more eloquent, but M. Lavisse, 
and M. Sagnac, apparently more accurate. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Memories of the Shires. By J. Orno Pacer. Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Paget is the best-known of hunting journalists. Since 1885 he 
has been correspondent for the Field, and what he does not know 
about hunting in the Shires could be got between a guardsman and his 
saddle. Readers of hunting-books no longer expect the vivid and 
violent colours which we find in those old treasures, Nimrod’s Jack 
Myjton or Surtees’ Handley Cross ; hunting, too, though still a popular 
sport, has been entirely eclipsed for the general public by football and 
golf. Mr. Paget is most interesting when he writes of old days in the 
field ; neither the men nor the runs of to-day seem to be what they 
were. Mr. Paget is a little too given to retailing rather small beer ; 
it is surely optimistic to hope that anyone will be moved by the fact 
that he cannot remember whether the late Lord Lonsdale, when 
Master of the Cottesmore, did or did not wear “a very low-crowned 
top-hat.” And it is not without irony that he should lament that 
Lord Henry Bentinck nowadays “ appears to prefer a seat at West- 
minster to one in the saddle.” 


Correspondence of Charlotte Grenville, Lady Williams Wynn, and 
Her Three Sons. Murray. 21s. net. 

The material for a series of letters which stretch over the years 
1795-1832 is sufficient in itself to ensure interest in almost every line. 
The extraordinary upheavals of that period were far more unexpected 
and strange than at the present day, and even the Great War presents 
fewer romances and opportunities for brilliant downfalls than the 
Napoleonic period. It was a period which gave more than any other 
since, perhaps, the Renaissance in Italy scope for vivid descriptions 
and enthralling reminiscences. It cannot be said, however, that the 
correspondence of Lady Williams Wynn and her sons is of interest 
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HOUSING BONDS 
AS XMAS GIFTS 


Make up your mind that, this year, your 
Xmas gifts shall really represent the spirit 
of the times, have some relation to the 


Nation’s Need. 


What more acce Foot present can you 
think of than a Housing Bond : that will 
help to build a house for the homeless ? 


Why not enjoy, this ‘Xmastide, the feeling of 
satisfaction that you have done your bit towards 
the building of homes for those Sis coved yours 
—the ex-soldiers and sailors now herded together 
in overcrowded tenements ? 


KEY wy 
Goa . 
~ %erpen Cuvier Coun srs. 


- vet conven cover” ceumen. covery Sens csame exnsees senses 02 
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The possession of a Certificate like this furnishes 
the best evidence you can offer of your Good Will 
towards Men, and of your sound common sense as 
a responsible citizen of the Metropolis. 


It is a Trust-security-promise to pay to the registered 
holder interest at the rate of 6% per annum, and to repay 


the capital sum 5, 10 or 15 years hence—as desired—a 
promise that you know will be kept no matter what the 
condition of the market or the trade of the country may 
happen to be. 


Housing Bonds Certificates are issued for {5 or any 
multiple of £5. 


IT ISN’T A_ DISADVANTAGE 


is it, that in safely investing your money at a high rate 
of interest you are helping to build a house for your less 
fortunate neighbours ? 





Housing Bond prospectuses can be obtained 
from any Bank, most Town Halls, any 
Stockbroker, or the Comptroller, London 
County Council, Spring —_— S.W.1. 

















SECOND 3s. 6d. net. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
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From “ Farmyard Ditties.” 


Written by M. NIGHTINGALE. 
Illustrated by C. T. NIGHTINGALE. 


FARMYARD DITTIES. 3s. net 


{ Stories of Chickens and Ducks and Cows and Pigs, and all 
the life about a farm that children love; with many pictures. 


NURSERY LAYS. 
THE BABES’ BOOK OF VERSE. 


2nd Edition. 2s. net 


THREE UNIFORM VOLUMES, IN QUILL SCRIPT WITH MANY 
WOODCUTS. 
{ ‘Books dear to nursery people.’’"—The Outlook. 


By THE SAME AUTHORS. 


Bap O’-DREAMS. 


With 8 coloured plates and 100 drawings. 


“A fascinating book. . . The illustrations are as charming 
as the stories.’’—The Spectator. 


“That rare thing, a long fairy tale, in which the interest is 
A to the last page.’’"—The Outlook. 


HUMPTY DUMPTY 


Composed by JOSEPH MOORAT. 
Pictured by PAUL WOODROFFE. 7s. 6d. net 


q “Entirely delightful. ... The pictures are good, bold line- 
work, and the whole get-up of the book is what it should be.”’ 
—The Observer. 


q¥ “‘ A dainty volunte that will delight the heart of the youngster. 
. Simple, harmonious music.” —A.D./. 


THE LIMBER ELF. 6s. net 


CHILD STUDIES. By MARGARET WHITING 
SPILHAUS. 


q “ An altogether delightful psychological study of early girlhood 
. she reads the child mind and soul with eyes at once keen and 


gentle.” —The Times. 


THE NEW CLASSIC. 
HORACE: ODES V. 


Translated by 
RUDYARD KIPLING 
and CHARLES GRAVES. 
Text Edited with apparatus criticus by 
Dr. A. D. GODLEY. 


2s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 


And other Songs. 


EDITION 
First Edition exhausted in three weeks. 








| LEST YOU FORGET! 









BASIL BLACKWELL, 


OXFORD: BROAD STREET, 
LONDON: 4 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 4. 
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outside the material which lay ready to their hands. Moving, as they 
did, in the highest Society, and mixing with the men and women who 
were attempting to control the storms, they must have seen and heard 
almost all that was worth seeing and hearing. But one searches in 
vain for a glimpse of inspiration which might have been aroused by 
these events. There is no trace of animation or sense of the sublimity 
of those catastrophic times. The death of Napoleon is not even 
mentioned. The battle of Jena and the overthrow of the Prussian 
army, the pride of Central Europe, is passed over. There is nothing 
throughout the book which can be designated in any way as emo- 
tional. Indeed, it would be almost impossible to imagine a more 
common-place account of great happenings. It is what foreigners 
eall typically English. Stoical, unmoved, phlegmatic, the writers 
might almost be sitting over their pints of port as they scribble, listen- 
ing with one ear to interminable stories of fox-hunting. They had 
travelled, too, but they must have travelled in the same superb spirit 
of insularity which makes the Englishman abroad talk English to 
foreigners, and when they do not understand, impels him to repeat the 
same sentence in a louder tone and so on in a furious crescendo, 
coupled with disgust at the unintelligence of all Continentals. 


Archimedes. By Sir Tuomas Hearn. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Paper 1s. net., cloth 2s. net. 

This booklet, by the foremost English authority on the work of 
Archimedes, contains a short notice of the life-work of that sage, 
included in which is a slender sketch of Greek geometry prior to his 
time. Archimedes was not only one of the greatest of the Greek 
geometers, but also the first physicist and engineer of antiquity, for, 
unlike the generality of Greek mathematicians, he showed the liveliest 
interest in numerical and technical applications of his knowledge. 
Besides making numerous geometrical discoveries of the highest 
importance he worked out various problems to arithmetical 
solutions ; he wrote on mechanics and hydrostatics; he defended 
Syracuse against Marcellus. His name is still associated with 
a drill derived in principle from his water-screw, and every 
schoolboy is familiar with the story of the crown of Hieron, 
and the shout of “Eureka!” raised by the moist mathematician 
as he ran dripping through the streets. Sir Thomas Heath runs 
very briefly over the incidents of Archimedes’ life and death, and 
summarises what is known of his work, not omitting the recently 
discovered Method, treating of Mechanical Problems. He devotes a 
chapter to the Sandreckoner, the book in which the philosopher makes 
a numerical estimate of the number of grains of sand in a mass the 
size of the universe. The author’s name is sufficient guarantee of the 
scholarliness and accuracy of the little book, which suffers, however, 
from excessive condensation. The geometrical discussion, rather 
technical for so slight a work, would have been made clearer for the 
general reader by the use of a few diagrams. To give a lucid account of 
Archimedes’ work and place in the thought of antiquity in 56 pages 
is, indeed, no easy task. 


THE CITY 
N marked improvement has set in as yet in the 


investment markets, and it is doubtful if any 

change of importance will occur this side of the 
New Year. A certain group is responsible for forced selling 
and a heavy decline in such shares as Amalgamated Cotton 
and Dunlops; some important changes in the control of 
the latter are imminent which will be beneficial to the 
company, and the new shares, which have a final call of 
7s. 6d. due in February, should be picked up at 8s. or 9s. 
Strangely enough, the general impression in business circles 
is that the fall in commodity prices will not reach the 
retail trades to any extent until January, and that the cost 
of living index figures will show a further rise for December, 
but a slight fall thereafter. 
* * * 

Most recent issues of capital have been badly received, 
and as there is a limit to the capacity of underwriters to 
take stock, it looks as though the volume of public offerings 
would diminish, even higher yields ceasing to attract 
investors. The seven town loan offered last week was a 
bad failure, the public taking only £371,500 out of £4,000,000. 
Bournemouth made the best showing, £214,500 out of 
£650,000 having been taken, but of Rotherham’s loan of 
£750,000 only £7,500, or 1 per cent., was subscribed. It 
is safe to say that Rotherham is a less attractive town than 
Bournemouth, but manufacturers there have done well 
these last five years, and local patriotism at 6} per cent. 
is at a pretty low ebb when only 1 per cent. of a small loan 
for housing is subscribed; it is, moreover, by no means 
certain that the whole of the £7,500 came from Rotherham 
itself. It is a pity that these municipal loans cannot be 
issued jointly with a collective guarantee; indeed, the 
Government ought to raise the lot in Local Loans Stock 


from time to time at one flat rate and re-lend it to the 
municipalities ; but we must not expect too much from 
the Treasury, the officials of which, after all, are more 
celebrated For their skill in Latin versification than in 
finance. 

* * * 

In spite of its greater prosperity the position of the invest- 
ment markets in the United States is very similar to that 
of our own, and the following list of prices and yields 
afforded by high class industrial preferred stocks on the 
American markets reveals the fact that yields of from 9} 
to 10 per cent. are now obtainable, which is, if anything, a 
shade higher than the yields to be obtained on similar 
stocks in this country. The last column which gives the 
present market value of the common stock (anglicé, ordin- 
ary shares) indicates the amount there is behind the pre- 
ference shares, for until they receive their full dividend, 


the common stock gets nothing. 
Present Market 


Value 
Price. Yield. Common Stock 
Cuba Cane Sugar Pfd. oe o. Th |. 10% $15,000,000 


Columbia Graphophone Pfd. ee 74 9.5% 20,023,600 
4 a 7 10.1% 18,704,120 


Famous Players ee 

Pierce Oil Pfd. es ee ee 84 9.5% 12,288,780 

General Motors 7% Deb. .. << 9.5% 301,147,050 

International Mercantile Marine Pfd. 60 10% 7,979,520 
* * * 


Most people admire legitimate business enterprise, and 
all of us are desirous that ex-soldiers and ex-officers should 
be assured a decent existence. Most of us also agree that 
the Y.M.C.A. has done and is doing magnificent work in 
many directions. This having been said, I must express 
surprise at a form’ of business enterprise that has been 
adopted, as shown by a letter which has been sent me by 
a valued correspondent holding an important professional 
post. The letter received by my correspondent is dupli- 
cated upon the official notepaper of the National Council 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations (Patron, H.M. the 
King; President, Rt. Hon. Lord Kinnaird), bears the 
familiar red triangle and reads as follows (I omit the name 
of the firm) : 

I beg to enclose the business card of Messrs. Joliffe and Co. As 
you are aware the Y.M.C.A. take a great interest in putting ex- 
officers and soldiers on their legs. This firm has been founded by two 
ex-officers who are anxious to make a living, and the association 


feels that they could recommend them with confidence.—Yours 
faithfully, (Signed) A. ex De La Voye. 


The firm’s business card which was enclosed invites orders 
for a variety of articles, from furs to perambulators, and 
jewellery to vacuum cleaners, and promises introductions 
to dealers, with discounts of from 5 to 25 per cent. Surely 
the official machinery of any organisation appealing for 
public funds should never be used to push the business of 
one particular firm, and the sooner the National Council 
of Y.M.C.A.’s puts a stop to this particular form of publicity 
the better. 
* * * 

The practice of collectivism proceeds apace, but fre- 
quently the developments are concealed under the name of 
companies (as in the case of the petroleum company recently 
mentioned in these notes which is to develop oil deposits 
in the Dutch East Indies, and in which the Dutch Govern- 
ment holds the preponderant control), and sometimes in 
the guise of co-operative societies or companies, aided by 
a Government. Sometimes these undertakings are big 
enough to merit attention over here, and one such is that 
resulting from a conference of wheat growers in Western 
Australia, held a short time ago, when it was decided to 
handle wheat in bulk under the control of the growers. A 
co-operative society has now been formed, with a nominal 
capital of £1,500,000, and an agreement has been made 
with the Commonwealth Government, under which the 
latter will advance £550,000 on the basis of £2 for every £1 
raised by the society. The principal and interest are to be 
repaid in twenty annual instalments. The first big terminal 
elevator is to be erected at the port of Fremantle, with 
seventy country elevators to serve it, and other terminal 
elevators are to be put up at other ports. Probably this 
scheme is based upon the co-operative elevators which have 


been so conspicuous a success in Canada. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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BLACKIE’S 
Xmas Gift Books. 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue sent on receipt of postcard, 





PERCY F. WESTERMAN’S STORIES. 


THE SALVING of the ‘“* FUSIYAMA.” 
A Post-war Story of the Sea. 5s. net. 


SEA SCOUTS ALL. 


How the “ Olivette ’’ was won. 


FORGE OF FOXENBY. 
A New Story of School Life for Boys. By R. H. GooDYBAR. 
5s. net. 


WONDER TALES OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
MYTH AND LEGEND. 





4s. 6d. net. 





By GLADYS DAVIDSON. 5s. net. 
WONDER TALES OF SCOTTISH MYTH AND 
LEGEND. 

By DonaLp A. MACKENZIE. Illustrated from paintings 

by JoHN DuNCAN, A.R.S.A. 5s. net. 





G. A. HENTY’S BOOKS. 
WITH CLIVE IN INDIA 





or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 48. net. 
WITH WOLFE IN CANADA 

or, The Winning of a Continent. 48. net. 
BERIC THE BRITON. 

A Story of the Roman Invasion of Britain. 4s. net. 
A MARCH ON LONDON. 

A Story of Wat Tyler’s Insurrection. 4s. net. 





ANGELA BRAZIL’S STORIES. 


PRINCESS OF THE SCHOOL. 6s. net. 
A POPULAR SCHOOLGIRL. 6s. net. 





PAM AND THE COUNTESS. By E. E. COWPER. 5s. net. 
PHILLIS IN FRANCE. By May WYNNE. 48. 6d. net. 


THREE BEARS AND GWEN. By May WYNNE. 
3s. 6d. net. 
ADVENTURES OF TWO. By May Wynne. 4s. 6d. net. 


SALLY MAKES GOOD. By BEssmE MARCHANT. 
4s. 6d. net. 


LADY MIDDLETON’S NEW BOOK. 
THE MAKING OF MICHAEL. 


The Story of a Broken Holiday. Illustrated by FRANK 
GILLETT, R.I. Large Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 


ARCHIE FAIRFAX’S FIRST BOOK. 
MOTHER, DAD, AND THE REST OF US. 


Illustrated by FRANK WILES. Large Crown 8vo. 


Price 6s. net. 
THE ARK BOOK. 


An original and fascinating Picture Book, with 24 full-page 
plates in colour by FREDA DERRICK. Oblong 4to. 


7s. 6d. net. 

OLD-TIME TALES AND RHYMES. 
With 24 coloured and other illustrations by FRANK ADAMS. 
Quarto. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


SUN BABIES. 


By CORNELIA SORABJI. Beautifully illustrated in colour 
by “G. H.” Large 4to. Boards 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BIG BOOK OF JOSEPHINE. 
A collection of the delightful stories by Mrs. CRADOCK. 
Illustrations by Honor C. APPLETON. Quarto. Cloth extra. 
10s. 6d. net. 











A New Josephine Book. 


JOSEPHINE, JOHN & THE PUPPY. 
By Mrs. H. C. CRapocK. With charming Illustrations by 
Honor C. APPLETON. 








The Brightest and Best. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


Seventeenth Year of Issue. 


6§/- net. 


es 





BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 


50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 











FROM MR. R. COBDEN-SANDERSON’S LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED 


John Clare 


Poems: chiefly from MS. Selected and 
Edited by EDMUND BLUNDEN and 
ALAN PORTER. tos. 6d. net. 


Once widely known as “‘ The Northamptonshire Peasant,’’ 
John Clare has latterly become unnoticed. The present 
selection is made notably from many hundreds of poems in 
MS., and a nuniber of remarkable lyrics are given for the 
first time. An account of Clare’s life is prefixed to this 
selection. 


The Goldfinches 


by SYLVIA LYND. 


“These poems,. by a lover of Sussex, are full of delight in 
nature, stirring, with their streamlike, rippling cadences, the 
same delight in the reader.’’—The Times. 


3s. 6d. net. 


| Quiet Interior 
by E. B. C. JONES. 8s. net. 


“‘ She has a beautiful visual gift, a sense of character that 
can be brilliant or touching.’"—The New Statesman. 

“ The whole novel is carried beyond the bounds of contmon- 
place by its distinction of style.’"—The Atheneum. 








R. Cobden-Sanderson, 17 Thavies Inn, E.C. 


| WRITE FOR NEW ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 





















No need to 
worry about 


MMAS 
GIFTS 


They ALL Want 


Watérman’s ~ 
(Ideal) 
FountainPen 


Three Types’: ** Self-Filling” and 22s. 6d., especially recommended. 
** Safety,” 17s. 6d., and upwards; Gold Nibs tosuit all hands (exchanged 
- * ee. 6d., and u wards. gratis if not right). 

No, 64, * gel Filling,” and No. 44, 

** Safety" with extra large nib, at Of Stationers and Jewellers, 


~ copy of “ The Pen Book,” a charming illus- 
rated brochare sent free by post on request. 


L. G. mes Ltd., The Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST,, W.1. 


Old English Silver _ 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 
Pearls and Jewels 


G. Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo London. 




















THE GLAMOUR OF MANCHESTER 


2/6 By D. L. KELLEHER. 2/6 
COVER DESIGN BY Jj. M. GANNON. 
Lo publishers’ readers rejected this book. One said: ‘‘ The author of 


The Glamour of Manchester’ must either be a philanthropist or a fool.” 
Another said : ‘‘ The title is ridiculous ; Manchester never had any ‘glamour.’ 








“THE GLAMOUR OF MANCHESTER ” (price 2s. 6d.) is the story of the 
northern metropolis seen through the eye of an impressionist. It is an 
entirely new view of the clotted town. Just published by 


THE NATIONAL LABOUR PRESS, LTD., MANCHESTER. 








MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK. 


LAMLEY & CO., 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1, 3, and 5 Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7, 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers i more than Forty Years 


Invile inspection of their large and varied Stock. 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New. 




















THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


A portfolio of 21 drawings 
By LAURA KNIGHT. 


SIGNED AND NUMBERED. LIMITED To 350 COPIES. 


DAVIES & ORIOLI, 24 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1, | 














LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £15,000 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £8 ,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3,000 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 


Liverpool Victoria Sones Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 


Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 





AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 
will enable your family to redeem the mortgage on your 
house if you die, and will enable you to pay it yourself 

if you live. 
INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that — for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

- charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 

comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
ay oon s of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 











BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 





OOKS.—Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, folio, £9 9s. ; Thackeray's 
Newcomes and Pendennis, lst ~~) half-calf, 30s. each ; Maeterlinck’ 8 Life of 
the Bee, illus. Detmold, 1911, The Blue Bird, illus. Bobiason, 1912, 30s. ; 

Symenty Walt bet ay 4 Study, lst t edith, ; Bewick’s Birds, large paper, 2 2 vol. 
1804, £4 48.; Scott’s Poems, some First Editions, 8 vols., Svo, full calf, Pelt, ‘fine lot, 
£5 5s. 1809-22 ; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, best edit., Cadell, 1829, £6 6s. ; Handley 
Cross, Sponge’s Sporting Tour, Ask Mamma, wow Grange, Romford Hounds, Plain 
or Ringleta, fine set of coloured plates by Leech, etc., 6 vols., £5 = Sane oi cecree at 
Montemayor, folio, 1598, rare, £25 ; Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gode, Mnionamner 
fe} Dream, Ist Edits., illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. a 5 Annals of roland. vols., 
fine set, £25 ; Hoppé’s Studies from the Russian a | vi, Dickens 21s. ; Voltas 
Candide, 1898, limited issue, specially fllus., rare, ay Works, 30 vois., 
Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s.; Omar Khayyam, illus. by ules. £2 ; ‘Thackeray's Works, 
26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., "£4 4s.; George Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols., vt, £5 5s.; Nineteen 

early Drawings 2 by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, pan send aiso for Bp - — 
If you want a book and have failed to ‘find it elsewhere, t the most ex 
bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT. BOOKSHOP, oha 
Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED. —Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols., Villon’s 
Poems, and any others in this edition; George Moore’s first editions, any ; Boswell’s John. 
son, 2 vols.,1791; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Burton’ s Pentamerone, 2 vols. ; Chapman's 
Wild Spain ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Dodsley’s Old Plays, 15 "vols., pists: 
any lst Edits. of Conrad, Henry James ; sets of well- knows | authors. Good prices paid. 


TUDIES IN THE oe & SEX” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., paid.—Franx MuGGLEsTonEz, 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled dest. or through any bookseller. 








OOKS.—Dictionary National Biography, with Supplements, thin 
paper edition, 23 vols., £18 6s.; Westropp’s Irish Glass, 63s. ; Hugo’s Complete 
Works, Illustrated, 10 vols., half morocco, 7 10s.; Balzac’s Complete Works, 18 
vols., £9 9s. ; Children’s Ency clopedia, 8 vols., £6 ; Cyclo of Agriculture, 12 vols., £6; 
Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £4 48. ; y's ‘Early Later Work, 2 vols., 50s. ; Bra: 8 
Belgium, 15s. ; Caldecott’s Picture Books, 16, Com plete Set, 248. ; Britton’s Old jocks, 
30s. ; Stuart Mason’s Bibliograph a. Wilde, 12s. 6d. ; Wheatley’ ‘8 Pepys Diary, 10 vols., 
£7108. Scarce and Out of ee 4 +, > Please, r-} "Wants. Catalogues Free. 
HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright Street, 000 Books wanted. List free, 
} ef :—Conrad’s Tales of Unrest, 1898 ; ford Jim 1900, First ed. ; Youth, 1902, 
rst 








EVERY MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Nightly at 8.15. Mats. Sat. at 2.30. 
THE MELTING POT. By Israel Zangwill. 
All seats booked in advance. 7/6, 5/-. 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 





TYPEWRITING. 


T ESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel: 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











“[ Seeeaeene AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFarans, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 
copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss- 
Hivpircn, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 





. I *RANSLATIONS, Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
highly skilled gentlewoman. Own typewriter, Guaranteed work. Moderate terms 
—Address Mrs. Cuegsman, 19 Abingdon Bldgs, Boundary Street London, E. 2. 


A“ BRANCHES of ENGLISH and ORIENTAL TYPEWRITING, 
Roman or-Sanscrit characters. LESSONS in HINDUSTANI.—Miss S. Bate, 
226 Portsdown Road, W.9. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


PPOINTMENT VACANT.—A large firm of Manufacturers and 
Distributors operating a chain of Stores in the North of England desires to 
secure the services of a man of education and experience of factory routine and 

planning. The opening is one that, for a successful man, might lead to an important 

position. Applicants should state age, education, experience and initial salary required. 

ie wes to Box 623, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. 
ondon 


Christmas New Year Gifts 


AVE YOU A FRIEND who would appre- 
ciate the gift of a “New STaTESMAN ”’ 
Subscription for 3, 6 or 12 months ? 

A Subscription for 3 months costs 7s. 6d. ; 
for 6 months 15s., or for 12 months 30s. 
Send the address of your friend, together with 
remittance, to the PUBLISHER, 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Second and Revised Edition 
PHILIPS’ 
NEW HANDY GENERAL 
ATLAS & GAZETTEER 


200 pages of Maps. 100,000 References. 


Incorporating latest Political Changes, and 
containing a Summary of the New Peace Treaties. 
The redistribution of territory by the Peace Conference has 
given rise to many social and national problems which cannot 
be clearly understood without the aid of accurate large scale 
maps. The need for such maps is —-, met by this 
splendid new Atlas. A most attractive Colour Scheme gives 
phic effect to the political changes without obscuring the 
legibility of the names. 


CLOTH _ £4 4s. Od. net. 
HALF BOUND &5 15s. 6d. net. 
First large Edition sold in 3 months. 
Full Prospectus gratis on application. 


PHILIPS’ NEW 


SYSTEMATIC ATLAS 
| FOR GENERAL READERS 


72 coloured plates, containjng 180 maps and diagrams dealing 
with Physical and Political Geography, Climate, Population, 
Races, Communications, etc., etc., embodying the changes 
resulting from the Treaties of Peace, and giving list of the 
Treaties. With complete index of 13,000 names. Cloth boards, 
16s. net. Half bound, 21s. net. Prospectus free. 





A SHORT 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 


By RAMSAY MUIR, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Manchester. 
The noble and stirring story of the British Commonwealth, 
regarded as a single whole, but also as a part of the greater com- 
monwealth of Western Civilisation. The story of a number of 
peoples gradually learning to live together in a free partnership. 

VOL I. THE ISLANDS AND THE FIRST EMPIRE (to 1763). 

Medium Octavo, 824 pages, with Chronological Index. Cloth 

boards. 17s. 6d. net. 

Prospectus on application. 


PHILIPS’ 


Edited by ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc. 
Prepared to satisfy the general desire for knowledge of a little 
of each of the “things that count ’—Economics, Literature, 
Nature, and so forth—these attractive little books help to give 
a wider view of life and its problems. 
First Two Volumes now on Sale : 
ENGLAND IN HER DAYS OF PEACE. E. Doorly, M.A. 
COUNTRY-SIDE RAMBLES. W. 8. Furneaux. 
Next five to follow on dates indicated : 
WEALTH AND WORK. George W. Gough, M.A. (Jan. Ist). 
THE NEW ERA IN EDUCATION. Edited by E. Young 
(Jan. Ist). 
GATEWAYS OF COMMERCE. J. Fairgrieve, M.A., and 
E. Young, B.Sc. (Feb. Ist). 
THE ROMANCE OF BUILDING. Allen 8.Walker. (Feb. Ist). 
BOOKLAND. W. H. King, B.A. (Mar. Ist). 





Each volume 250 pages. Crown 8vo size, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
Write for interesting Prospectus which gives a Synopsis of each book. 





GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 


32 Fleet Seieet, London, E.C. 4. 

















THE “ARETHUSA’™ 
TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED 


100,000 CROWNS 


TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF ANY 
BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY’S -WORK: 





Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries ; H. BRISTOW WALLEN AND HENRY G. COPELAND. 





Cheques &c. should be made payable to and sent to: 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND “‘ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP, 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON,-W.C. 2. 














The New Psychology 


and its Relation to Life. 
By A. G. TANSLEY. tos. 6d. Second Impression. 


An attempt to combine the various lines of modern psycho- 
logical research in a unified picture of the human mind and its 
activities. 

“It is difficult to do anything but advise all who take even a slight interest 
in the mind of man, in politics, sociology, education, religion, or art, to buy 
the k and read every word of it. . . . between this book and all previous 
expositions of the Freudian doctrine there is a world of difference.”—Nation. 

“ Since the appearance, now many years ago, of McDougall’s ‘ Introduction 
to Social Psychology * no psychological work more fascinating or more important 
to the general public has appeared than this.”"—Laneet. 

“An extraordinarily interesting book.”—Truth. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., * 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 








TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF REMARKABLE 
INTEREST TO-DAY. 


THE HAPPIEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD 58. 


An answer to the World Problem which faces 
human society universally, and of supreme 
interest and importance at the present time. 


| THE RISE AND CONSUMMATION OF THE AON 6s. 
A book that will stagger many minds, but will 

| enlighten all thinking people who seriously con- 

| template the present day with fear and suspense. 

Both books by the Rev. HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON, Author of 
| “ Progressive Creation,” “* Progressive Redemption,” “Theou Sophia,” &o 
] 

| 





Obtainable from the Publishers : 
W. RIDER & SON, LTD., 8-11 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4; 
or direct from the Author: 13 St. Alban’s Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 











| BooK BARGAINS 


Publishers’ Remainders form Ideal Christmas Gifts. All new and 
clean as published, and offered at a fraction of the published prices, 


WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD, 


265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1, 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Deas: Miss Lang-Crayron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.) 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Degree of the University, 

length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science for those 

holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in Household Management. Fees, 30 guineas 

per annum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. Further 
particulars on application to the Secretary. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men anp Women STUDENTS 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 
REPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 
students, according to previous education and experience. 
Apply for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 
w.c 


whe 








HEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY ORDER OF SERVICE.—Mortimer 
Hall, 93 Mortimer Street, W.1. Course of PUBLIC LECTURES every 
Tuesday, at8 p.m. Dec. 14th, Miss Constance M. Betiuouse on “ The Place 

of Books in the Lives of the Blind.” Songs at the piano: Minnie Williams, A-R.M.C.M. 
Admission Free. 


° I ‘HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened three years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN 
EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmies 

Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History 

of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. A Brancu of this Scuoor 

will open after Christmas in the Country or at the Sea. BOARDERS are now entering 

Inclusive fees, 150 guineas the year; only extras, individual music and singing lessons, 

riding and personal expenses, also medical attendance. Co-education till 13, girls 

remain till 19. Pupils will be prepared for matriculation, if aptitude for such work is 
shown. Principals: The Misses Manvitie and Mrs. C. H. NicHotts. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
S'; GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, Gerrard's Cross is 
situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further Particulars 
apply to the Principat. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress; Miss Cuameers, Girton College, Cambridge. late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
tical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 











TUDY CIRCLE OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, conducted by 

Miss Viotet M. Firtu. Every Tuesday at 8 p.m. in the Minerva Café, 

144 High Holborn, W.C.1. Admission 2s. Set of four tickets, 6s. Set of ten 

tickets, 10s.—Tickets and syllabus obtainable at the door or from Miss Firtn, 
144 Finchley Road, N.W. 


) ag = ay EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 
M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
Untversity Courses in Arts, Scrence, Mepicing, and Encinerrine for Men 
Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption, Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. Artuur Lovett, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 











prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &e, 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. A Day School. Girls 
8to 18. Residence and education £125 p.a. Education without residence £40 p.a. 
—Principal : Miss Attce J. Rospinson, Late scholar of Newnham College also of 


the Maria Gray College. 
ADMINTON HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children, so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being taught 














UBLIC SPEAKING ffor all occasions MARION McCARTHY, 
16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1. Gerrard 8736. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Feb. 4. ITALY. Rome, Venice, Naples, etc. 30days. 79 gns. 
Feb. 17. ALGERIA-TUNISIA, “ GARDEN OF ALLAH.” 31 days. 98 gns. 
March. SICILY and CALABRIA. 35 days. 98 gns. 
Programmes from Miss Bisuop, F.R.G.S.. 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and very 
pleasantly situated in best locality. Quite near sea. Seasonable festivities at 
Xmas and the New Year. Tariff, with photo, on application.—Mrs. RoGers 

(cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst’ Boarding-House. 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOUSE OF HOME ARTS.—Mrs. Hubbard receives students 
into her own home for domestic science (cooking, housework, laundry, account- 
keeping, etc.), gardening, dairy poultiy, bee-keeping. Highly-trained teachers. 

Special short course in house-keeping for intending brides.—New Lodge, Coleman's 
Hatch, Sussex. 


| HEILGERS, the famous Author-Journalist, offers postal 
training in the art and knack of writing short stories and articles in a style 

acceptable to editors. Prospectus free.—Lovuise HEILGers’' CORRESPONDENCE 
CoLtiece (Dept. 45), Ricumonp, Surrey. “LOUISE HEILGERS’ MAGAZINE” 
(monthly) 6d. of all Newsagents, or 7d. direct. 


FFICES TO LET,two minutes VictoriaStation. Three good light 
rooms, third and fourth floors. No lift. Only for organisation with women 
staff engaged in social or educational work. Rent £150 per annum inclusive. 

— Apply by letter to Hon. Secretary C.A.M.D., 24 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 


ANDSWORTH COMMON & BALHAM,—A Political Discussion 

and General Debating Circle is being formed in this district, and those in- 

as terested are invited to communicate with H. W. SHawcross, 23 Baskerville 
Road, S.W. 18. 


ESTMINSTER. — Exceptional accommodation with service 
offered in private house near Houses of Parliament.—Box 630, New STarEs- 
MAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Queer (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quighty en tly acquired.—A. Brake, M.I.P.S.. 14 Brooklyn Road. 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 

IRKBY-IN-ASHFIELD.—R. A. H. thanks sender of THE NEW 


STATESMAN and other literature. 









































“ TNHERITANCE ” (verse). Ninepence, post free.—AuTHOR, 
3ir Sutton Estate, E.C. 2. 





EGENERATION DIAPHRAGM ACTION. Re-education of 
function. Function precedes organic change. Appointments only.—ERnest 
Hopkins, 13a Air Street, Regent Street, Piccadilly, London. 


by sp lists from the senior school. 
In charge of the school: 
Beatrice M. Baxer, B.A. (London), Henry Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs Lyn Harris, 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


HE STREETLY NURSERY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Streetly, Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L. HopGxinson (Montessori Diploma). 
MUSIC (Dr, Trotter's Rhythmic method) and DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 

taught. Special opportunities for artistic development. A French lady is in residence 
at the Principal's home, where a few boarders are taken. 


, seers HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 











Principal: Miss Ricnarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F, M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 








LITERARY AGENCY. 





A Semone should send for particulars of THE ELDON LITERARY 
SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their markets.— Write, 
Reaper, Eldon Literary Service, 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4 


| epee BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets 
10 x 8), 5/3; three, 14/3; six, 27/-, post free. Court Envelopes, 1,000 12/-; 500 6/6, 
Samples free for 1d. stamp.—James Ericson & Co.. 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, _ APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. 


per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 











All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. (Advertisers 
in Manchester and district may obtain all information from 
MANCHESTER ADVERTISING OFFICES, [35 Arcade Chambers, 
St. Mary’s Gate.) 
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a pupil of MAXALDING, showing how consti- 
pation is cured by control of the abdominal 
muscles and internal organs. 


By MAXALDING you can be absolutely cured of consti- 
ation, Permanently cured, in fact you can cure yourself by 
MAXALDING, within a period of three days to one month. 
This is guaranteed. And you can rid yourself of Indigestion, 
Mal-assimilation, Rheumatism, Lack of Will-Power, Loss of 
Self-Confidence, Nervous Debility, Neurasthenia, and other 
Functional Weaknesses in a period of one to three months. 
Most men and women of any education and experience what- 
ever, know of a certainty that medicines or drugs cannot bring 
Health; sometimes they bring relief for a time, making 
matters worse in the end. They know this and yet they 
go on dosing themselves. Why? Because it is part of 
the complaint to drift ; it seems so much easier to buy drugs. 
In the past the only excuse for this was the lack of an 
alternative. 


In MAXALDING you have the alternative. 


MAXALDING means: 
more LIFE and—more JOY in Life. 


MENS AGITAT MOLEM—(Mind moves the Mass). 


T: illustration is from a photograph of Mr. Beeton, 


In MAXALDING you CONTROL YOURSELF. It is the 
triumph of ‘Mind over Matter,” a phrase often used 
and which now has a real meaning in MAXALDING. 
MAXALDING is not difficult to learn, and the movements 
are easy and very interesting to practise; like most great 
ideas it is simple and easy—-when you know the way. 

By MAXALDING the circulation is perfected, the alimentary 
canal cleansed, the muscles made supple, the mind made 
bright, and the body made beautiful. 

When a really satisfactory condition of health has been 
secured you begin to accumulate a store of nervous force, 
and you can use this nervous force in ways most pleasurable 
and profitable to yourself. 


Mr. M. Saldo, who has evolved MAXALDING, has created 16 world’s 
records for strength and endurance. 

Although not a Physician, Doctors send him patients whose only 
hope of a cure is by MAXALDING. He has been practising privately 
for ten years, and amongst his pupils and patients are Dr. Cathcart, 
of Harley Street, the most famous authority on breathing in the world 
—who sends patients to Mr. Saldo; Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister 
of Australia; the Grand Duke Michael; the Rev. Father Bernard 
Vaughan, &c., &c. * 


Mr. Saldo is as far ahead of ordinary Physical Culturists as the modern 
Surgeon is of the old “ village sawbones.” 


He invites you to write to him explaining fully your requirements, 
whether they be development of a perfect body, the increase of 
nervous energy, or the acquisition of great strength. Mr. Saldo will 
advise you personally and will enclose a copy of “ MAXALDING.” 
If inquirers abroad will send full details, Mr. Saldo will be able to give 
a definite guarantee of results when sending the Booklet. 


Address your letters to : 


MAXALDING, 
83 New Stone Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 
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Feeding 
the Hungry. 


The Military Authorities 


AT COLOGNE are supporting the 
Friends’ Emergency and War Victims’ 
Relief Committee in the feeding of 
hungry Children, which has been 
undertaken at their request. 


A beginning is being made with 5,000 of the 
neediest children at ten centres. As there are 
10,000 tubercular children alone, it is clear that 
a large increase in the numbers fed is imperative. 


The average weight of a normal child at birth 
is between seven and eight pounds. Among the 
babies at Cologne were seen a little girl three 
months old (present weight only 7 lbs.), a boy 
aged two months (5 lbs. 5 oz.), another, a girl six 
months old, who weighs only 7 Ibs. 


Round Coblenz the American Army has seen 
the necessity of feeding the children and has done 
so. Also the French have opened Soup Kitchens 
in certain centres. We are now starting in the 


British Area. 


Ten per cent. of the children who have reached 
the age of six (at which age attendance at school 
is compulsory) are physically and mentally too 
backwards to commence. “In one _ school,” 
writes an English worker from Frankfort, “ the 
master called up about a dozen anemic under- 
sized boys for us to see, and there were tears in 
his eyes when he said: “ Every one of these will 
die of tuberculosis before he is twenty.” 

For this work, which is accomplishing so 
much for the removal of present hunger and 
distress and for the establishment of future 
good will, the German people themselves are 
contributing gifts. 


£30,000 
IS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


Reports from our units in POLAND, conducting 
schemes of Relief and Reconstruction in this War- 
torn Country, and from VIENNA urge with em- 
phasis the great need existing. Clothing is 
unobtainable except at fabulous prices, whilst 
here also appeal is made for help towards feeding 
the hungry. 


Will you kindly support these efforts on 
behalf of Stricken Humanity ? 


Send Your Gift To-day 





mentioning The New Statesman to the 
FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY AND WAR VIC- 
TIMS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (Hon. Sec., A. 
Ruth Fry), 27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


GIFTS OF CLOTHING (new or partly 
worn) will be welcomed at the Warehouse, 5 New 
Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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Books are the Best Gifts 


Messrs. Methuen will send their Christmas list to any 
applicant. 





THE BEST GIFT OF ALL 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


Five Volumes, 7s. 6d. net and 6s. net each volume. 
The Service Edition in ten volumes, 3s. net each. 
A NOBLE GIFT 


THE SCARLET LETTER. Narnantet Haw- 
THORNE. With fine Illustration: in Colour by Hugh 
Thomson. 31s. 6d. net. 


A GIFT OF CHARM 


SPECIALLY SELECTED: A Choice of Essays. 
E. V. Lucas. 7s. 6d. net. 


A PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK 


THE LOVE OF LONG AGO, and Other Stories. 
Marie Corewui. 8s. 6d. net. 


A GIFT FOR THINKERS 


RELATIVITY: The Special and the General 
Theory. Apert Ernstern. 5s. net. 


GIFTS OF ESSAYISTS 
ART AND DECORATION. OscaR WILDE. 























6s. 6d. net. 
THE USES OF DIVERSITY. G. K. CuHesterton. 
6s. net. 
IF I MAY. A. A. MILNE. 6s. net. 


ESSAYS ON BOOKS. A. CLurTron-Brock. 6s. net. 
THE SACRED WOOD: Essays on Poetry. T. 8. 
EvioT. 6s. net. 


A GIFT FROM THE PAST. 


SECRETS OF EARTH AND SEA. Sir Ray 
LANKESTER. 8s. 6d. net. 


GIFTS FOR SPORTSMEN 


THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS. W. T. TiiweEn. 
6s. net. 

MOUNTAIN CRAFT. G. WintHRop Youna. 25s. net. 
UNCLE PIERCE’S LEGACY. DorotrHea Conyers. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Books by R. S. SURTEES, 7s. 6d. net and 6s. ne 


each volume. ‘ 


A GIFT OF LAUGHTER 


GEORGE MORROW: HIS BOOK. One hundred 
pictures by GzorGE Morrow. 6s. net. 


GIFTS OF GOOD FICTION 


VERENA IN THE MIDST. E.V.Lvcas. 8s. 6d. net. 
The ‘‘ TARZAN ” and ‘‘ MARTIAN ”’ Romances. 
Epa@ar Rick BurRovGHs. 


GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 


THE FAIRY GREEN. Ross Fyieman. 3s. 6d. net. 
FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS. Rosrk FyYLemMAn. 
3s. 6d. net. 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. 
GRAHAME. 7s. 6d. net. 
A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. Maser Dearmer. 
6s. net. 
COWSLIPS AND KINGCUPS. Cuxakrtorre Drouirr 
Coz. 5s. net. 


METHUEN’S 2s. BOOKS 
These are the Best Gifts for light purses. 

















KENNETH 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 















OXFORD BOOKS 


Atheneum.— When we look at the shelves which contain 
our most precious books, we cannot help being aware that 
almost every other one bears the Oxford imprint.’’ 


A PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF REFORM. 
By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Now printed for 
the first time. With an Introduction and Appendix by 
T. W. ROLLESTON, and a facsintile of a drawing by 
the poet and of a page of his MS. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EUROPEAN 
THOUGHT. 
Essays arranged and edited by F.S. MARVIN. ‘Second 
impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
SOME PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCE. 


By C. H. HASKINS and R. H. LORD. With 6 Maps. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Harvard University Press. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SECTION OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


By the Right Hon. G. N. BARNES, M,P. 8vo. Paper 
cover, Is. [Barnet House Papers, No. 5. 


THE JEWS IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE 
UNDER THE FATIMID CALIPHS. 


A contribution to their political and communal history 
based chiefly on Genezah material hitherto unpublished. 
By JACOB MANN. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH BEGINNINGS IN WESTERN 


INDIA, 1579-1657. 
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